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PREFACE. 

BEING AN EXPOSE 1 OF THE MOTIVES THAT 
HAVE INDUCED THE AUTHOR TO PUBLISH 
THE PRESENT WORK. 

The study of languages is becoming every 
day more prevalent; persons who forty years 
ago would have considered themselves suffici- 
ently educated by being possessed of a plain 
English education, will not now be satisfied 
until they have obtained a knowledge of some 
foreign language. Many causes have produced 
that thirst for learning, not only among the mid- 
dle, but also among the industrial classes. First, 
a more general, cheap, and liberal diffusion of 
knowledge, under the auspices of a society that 
has most justly assumed that title. Next, the 
great increase of institutions and establishments 
all over the country, having the same end for 
their object. Then the necessity of becoming 
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as soon as possible acquainted with the various 
discoveries made in science by individual nations 
without having to wait for a translation, which 
might, after all, never be produced. 

Also, a more free . intercourse with all the 
nations of the world, a desire to know them at 
home, if not by travelling, at least by learning 
their ways and manners, their thoughts, their 
views of things and mode of managing them, by 
a perusal of their own works rather than from 
reports of travellers, or from hasty, and per- 
chance unfaithful translations of original works. 
Commercial relations and interests, on an other 
hand, have had no slight influence in increasing 
the study of languages, whilst a common desire 
in well-born . persons of not being inferior in 
knowledge to their^equals, has contributed its 
share in making such study almost a general one. 

Now this general and increasing appetite for 
languages has had several very natural and even 
necessary consequences. First, it has brought 
from various parts of the continent a great num- 
ber of persons of both sexes, who, not having at 
home the means to support themselves, thought 
that they would find in this country a comfort- 
able and easy livelihood by teaching their own 
language. Other persons, who originally came 
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over on commercial business} .but failed in their 
speculations, have taken to teaching as a last 
resort, although not educated! for . it, and * yet 
have met with considerable success. Even dis- 
carded footmen — and such instances are not un- 
frequent — have,. for want of a master, turned 
masters themselves, and have succeeded. 

But the French language being the most pre- 
valent, that which all well brought up per- 
sons of either sex are expected to know, and 
therefore the teaching of which is most likely to 
be productive, it has induced an immense num- 
ber of persons, not natives of France, to profess 
to teach it also, in addition to their other pur- 
suits ; in fact, every body almost teaches French, 
even Dutch and German masters. 

Moreover, in many families where there are 
several daughters, and little or no property, 
some of them, who formerly would have been 
apprenticed to a milliner, dress-maker, or haber- 
dasher, or perhaps would not have considered it 
a disgrace to be admitted as lady's maids in 
some high family, are now apprenticed to a 
school-mis tress at twelve or thirteen years old, 
whether or not they have any talent or disposition 
for such profession, for the purpose of going after- 
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wards as assistants in schools, governesses in 
private families, or daily teachers. 

Now it would be a very mistaken idea to sup- 
pose, that all such persons when they leave 
school are really fit for what they profess to do. 
First, in the selection of the school, economy or 
connexion or interest have in many cases been 
more consulted than the merit of the school. 
Some of them, in consequence, have been taught 
by very inferior teachers ; many have only ac- 
quired a smattering of French, and that even not 
through a native; we have met with several 
who could only teach with the assistance of a 
key. Nor is this to be wondered at ; for as they 
are well aware that such private families as are 
likely to engage them will expect them to be 
able to teach everything and something more^ 
their attention is directed to so many various 
subjects at the same time that it is utterly im- 
possible that they should become very proficient 
in any particular branch of their studies, even if 
they were ever so well taught. 

We have considered, besides, that many 

parents, who live in the country, in places where 

they cannot procure the assistance of masters, 

-or who have not the means of remunerating 
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them, are obliged to take upon themselves the 
education of their children. Some of them have 
learnt French formerly, when young, but have 
forgotten it ; others remember it still, but do 
not know how to teach it, have no method, or 
follow a bad one. 

Again, there is a great number of grown per- 
sons engaged in various professions, or even in 
trade, who neglected to learn the language 
when they were young, and would now very much 
wish to repair the omission, but being not able 
to submit to a regular course of study, must 
take it at such times as business will allow, and 
therefore cannot take a regular master. Now 
many of these persons are deterred from under- 
taking the learning of it, because they do not 
know how to set about it. 

For the benefit of such persons, and in order 
to make our work as complete as possible, we 
have given a chapter at the end, in which we 
clearly point out to them the method they ought 
to pursue, to become easily and speedily mas* 
tera of the language ; except, however, the pro- 
nunciation, — that cannot be learnt from books, 
but must be acquired through the ear from a 
native, or at least from persons who speak the 
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language with' purity, as will appear in the part 
that treats of that subject* 

Now, i we have considered that to persons 
placed in such circumstances as • we have just 
mentioned, a general. and fully developed system 
(un systime raisonne) of teaching and' learning 
languages might be materially useful, if not 
even necessary. 

We do not! claim much originality in the views 
we have taken of the subject; they are, for the 
most part, to be found in the works of various 
authors, such as Milton, Locke, Philippe, Le 
F£vre, Carew, &c. But it is because they are 
scattered in so many books, instead of being 
found collected in one, that we thought it would 

* We have selected, for the application of our system to 
tuition, examples from the French language especially, not so 
much because it is that in which we are most conversant, being 
in the habit of teaching it, but because it being the language 
that is most generally known, it is that in which we had the 
better chance of being understood by the greater number of 
readers. It will readily be seen, however, that it is equally 
applicable to all languages, and that it only requires to substi- 
tute other examples for those which we have given. 

It will be seen also, that as we do not enter into, the rules 
of any language, nor adopt the plan of any grammar in parti- 
cular, this treatise may.be taken as a guide by a learner, what- 
ever the grammar may be that he is accustomed to use. 
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not be a useless task to condense in one work 
all the various opinions expressed : by those 
writers ; adding to them, at the same time, such 
observations and modifications as our own expe- 
rience and reflections, during upwards of six- 
and-twenty years* teaching, have enabled lis to 
make. 

Besides, the writers we have just named 
have considered the subject in a manner too ge- 
neral to be eminently useful in the practice of 
teaching. None of them, in our opinion, have 
entered sufficiently into the details and minutiae 
of the art which it so much concerns a teacher 
to know. This we have done conscientiously 
to the best of our abilities, endeavouring to 
divest ourselves of any prejudice we might 
have entertained against any system differing 
from our own. 

We have especially avoided, as much as the 
subject would allow, alluding to any system 
nominally. For we merely wished that this 
book should be a didactic work, not one of cen- 
sure. Indeed, on such a subject, censure is unne- 
cessary ; if the proposed system is approved of, 
it is sufficient, for the maxim, qui de uno dicit 
de altero negate may very well apply in this 
case. 
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Some persons will, perhaps, consider that we 
have been rather prolix on some of the subjects 
we have treated; let, however, those persons, 
before they pass a judgment, reflect that this 
treatise has not been written for those whom 
their experience in teaching has enabled to form 
for themselves a method, the results of which 
have satisfied them ; but for those, on the con- 
trary, who are wanting that experience, and are 
from circumstances, let them be what they may, 
either obliged or desirous, to devote their time 
to teaching, and whose existence depends upon 
the improvement more or less rapid of the pupils 
that will be placed under their care. Now, full 
explanations and abundance of details and rea- 
sons is what such persons require. In a didactic 
work, the less there is left to guess or to supply, 
the better it is; the learner will always find 
sufficient matter that will puzzle him. 

With regard to the first part, in which we 
examine the means and the manner through 
which children progressively learn their mother 
tongue, we have considered that it was necessary 
to give a few hints, however incomplete, on this 
subject, that it might become the basis of our 
system. We thought that we should be better 
able to prove the vast difference which exists 
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between the manner in which children learn 
their mother tongue, and that by which they 
acquire a second one ; founding upon that dif- 
ference the rationality of the system we have 
endeavoured to unfold. 

As we have already stated, what we have 
done, we have done carefully and conscientiously, 
whether skilfully and rightly, it is for the public 
to judge. If any one more capable should 
confute our system, or improve upon it, it will 
be a subject of joy for us to reflect, that we 
have been instrumental in bringing forwards, 
and placing within the reach of any one desirous 
to teach, or anxious to learn any language, a 
comprehensive, and, as we humbly hope, a ra- 
tional method of acquiring them. 
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PART I. 

ON THE MANNER IN WHICH CHILDREN ACQUIRE 
THEIR MOTHER TONGUE. 

It has been the fashion with the greater 
part of those who have attempted to introduce 
new systems of teaching languages, to recom- 
mend their peculiar method to the attention of 
the public, by declaring that they faithfully 
copied nature in her mode of teaching young 
children their mother tongue. But none of them 
have distinctly explained or specified what this 
mode is, in what it consists, nor on what prin- 
ciples or rules it proceeds. They rather asserted 
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truly and unreservedly into her secrets, she has 
most singularly trifled with the others. Which 
of them is right ? is there any one of them 
right ? Can a second language be acquired by 
either a child or an adult in the same manner 
and by the same means that they acquired their 
mother tongue ? These are questions which per- 
sons who have not been accustomed to reflect 
on such matters are seldom able to solve. 
Nothing at first sight seems more natural than 
the assertion that a second language ought to 
be taught in the same manner that the first was 
acquired ; for if the mother tongue was learnt 
after a certain method, why should not any other 
be learnt in the same way ? All this seems 
very plausible ; but we shall see, that it is im- 
possible both in theory and in practice, and that 
there is no proposition more erroneous than the 
assertion that children can learn any second lan- 
guage in the same manner that they learnt their 
mother tongue. 

In order to prove this proposition, and to 
make it quite clear to the reader, we shall en- 
deavour to show in what progressive manner in* 
fants from their cradle become acquainted with 
sound; how they are enabled to identify the 
words with the objects they represent, or the 
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relations they express. We shall examine in 
what successive order it is probable they obtain 
a knowledge of the different parts of speech, 
and ultimately succeed in apprehending thq 
wbole meaning of a full sentence. 

For fear that we might be supposed to be 
led away by arbitrary or fanciful speculations, 
giving our own conceptions instead of what 
really takes place in the acquisition of language, 
we shall consider, first, what is the physical 
state of a new-born infant, that is to say, what 
are his capabilities and means of apprehension ; 
then what share each of the senses takes in the 
achieving of the task. 

PHYSICAL STATE OF A NEW-BORN INFANT. 

The state of a child that is recently born is 
generally one of continued sleep, from which he 
is only roused by the feeling of hunger, or some 
pain or sickness that interrupts his slumbers, 
and forces from him sounds expressive of such 
sensations. In vain should we seek in such 
sounds anything like articulation or modifica- 
tion ; it is perpetually ha, more or less shrill 
according as the pain is more or less acute, the 
want more or less pressing. This sound is com- 
mon to all infants all over the world ; it is the 
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animal voice that nature gave them. Nor does 
it appear from any sign that escapes them that 
they are for some time after their birth dis- 
tinctly affected by any external objects that come 
within their sphere of attention. Light first 
seems to attract their notice, then motion ; but 
it takes a long time before they can distinguish 
one person or one object from another. It is 
highly probable that it requires a longer time 
than we are aware of, before a child becomes 
sensible that a person sitting and the chair on 
which she sits are two different objects. 

It will not, perhaps, be unreasonable to sup- 
pose that for a long period of time, the inter- 
course of the senses with the brain is very im- 
perfect, that no impression is conveyed to the 
latter in a distinct form, representing objects as 
they really are, but rather in a confused and in- 
definite manner; as it is almost impossible that 
the senses in their weak, imperfect, and inex- 
perienced state, should receive any correct im- 
pressions, or appreciate those which they re- 
ceive ; and if it were otherwise, the result would 
still be the same; for the brains of an infant are 
so soft and so incapable of retaining, that no 
impression, however correct, could be lasting. 
The truth of this assertion will appear, when we 
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reflect that few persons, even in the prime of 
life, and in the full enjoyment of their fa- 
culties, remember any event or circumstance by 
which they were affected before they were three 
years old ; that from that period to that of 
seven or eight, they only remember such ones 
as were attended by extraordinary excitements, 
such as fear, pleasure, pain, surprise, &c. 
Many impressions that were undoubtedly vivid 
at the time of their occurrence have quickly 
faded away, and those only have been retained 
that were conveyed by exercised agents, and 
impressed upon a firm and solid substance. 
But whatever impressions a child receives during 
the first months of its existence, they are like a 
landscape seen through a thick mist, and de- 
lineated upon a soft paste or blotting paper. 
But as the child grows older, the mist dispels, 
and objects are seen more distinctly and correctly 
as the senses become more perfect and exercised, 
and the impressions become more lasting as the 
brains acquire more consistency. 

We have no reason to suppose that the sense 
of hearing is in any degree more perfect than 
any other ;* and it would be very difficult to 
ascertain whether a newly-born infant distin- 

* See the Appendix, No. 1. 
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guishes the voice of his mother, or his nurse, 
from the barking of a dog, the mewing of a cat, 
or any such sound that affects his ears. We 
cannot affirm that he makes such distinction, 
until he gives signs that he does by being 
pacified or excited at the sound of the voice of 
those that attend him. If such be the case, 
and we believe it is, how much longer will it 
not require before the child can distinguish one 
word from another; and, in the multiplicity of 
the sounds that strike his ears, find out when one 
sentence ends and another begins, or even sus- 
pect that sentences are composed of separate 
words, each having an individual meaning, con* 
curring to form a complete sense. How long it 
will require, how many circumstances must have 
attracted and fixed his attention, before he be- 
comes sensible of something like a complete sense 
resulting from the aggregation of several words ? 
When we consider that names given to sub- 
stances being altogether arbitrary, as well as the 
constructions to which those words are liable, 
there can be no sensible analogy between the 
thing and the noun that represents it, that will 
assist the child to identify them ; that abstract 
nouns are still more out of his reach, there 
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being no sensible object that can be pointed out 
to fix his mind, or engage bis attention. That 
verbs of all kinds, pronouns, adjectives, con- 
junctions, prepositions, and adverbs, are sub- 
ject to difficulties of the same nature ; the won- 
der will be to any reflecting mind, not that a child 
should require so much time before he compre- 
hends a sentence, but that he succeeds in com- 
prehending one, however short, at a period of 
time so close to his birth* How intense the ac- 
tion of bis mind must have been, how attentive 
to the report of the senses, how correct in its 
deductions and consequences, ho^r unbiassed in 
its means of judging, how quicjc in noticing, 
connecting, and comparing the various rela- 
tions and circumstances that can enable him 
to come to a certain result ! Yet, notwithstand- 
ing so many difficulties and obstacles which 
nature herself seems to have thrown in their 
way, as it were out of pure malice, (we shall soon 
see that it is quite the reverse, and that she has 
been in this instance as kind and wise as she 
generally is in her dispensations,) the totality 
of children, unless prevented by extraordinary 
illness or peculiar weakness of mind or defect of 
organization, accomplish the labour and obtain 
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the faculty of speaking, from two to three years 
and a-half old, more or less extensively, according 
to circumstances. 

This is the phenomenon which ought to engage 
before anything else the attention of the philolo- 
gists. They ought to consider whether the word 
teaching, in the general acceptation it bears, can 
be given to the ways through which a child pos- 
sesses himself of his mother tongue ? He 
learns it, it is true, but is he taught it, and if so, 
who and what are his teachers ? How do they 
proceed ? Are they aware themselves of the task 
they are engaged in and accomplishing? If 
these questions were thoroughly examined, as 
they ought to be, being of first importance, 
either we are much mistaken in the results we 
have come at, or it would soon appear that there 
are few notions more erroneous, more contra- 
dicted by the observation of facts, than that 
which has led some teachers to assert, that sub- 
sequent languages can be taught, and ought to 
be taught, after the same manner that nature 
employs to teach a child the vernacular tongue. 

But let us not anticipate. 

WHAT IS LANGUAGE? 

Before we proceed any further, it will not be 
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improper, perhaps, to offer a definition of the 
word language. 

Language may be considered under two diffe- 
rent aspects : 

1st. As an instrument invented for the purpose 
of conveying ideas. 

2nd. As a science that enables us to make use 
of that instrument in such a way as to obtain 
the object it was intended for. 

It will not be, therefore, a false definition to 
say that language is the science of conveying 
ideas. 

As an instrument, it consists of the totality 

of the words it admits ; that forms the dictionary. 

As a science, it consists of the different rules 

and constructions according to which the words 

are joined together; that forms the grammar. 

The full possession both of the words and of 
the rules constitutes what is called the know- 
ledge of a language. 

To make our meaning still more evident, we 
shall borrow a simile taken from architecture. 
The words in their various denominations may 
be termed the stones, the timber, the mortar, 
the cement, in fact the materials used for a 
building; they are deposited in the dictionary as 
the latter in stores ; from thence you may take 
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them and attempt to raise a fabric ; but what- 
ever kind of building you attempt, it is sure to 
become a failure, if you have not acquired the 
rules according to which such materials are to 
be put together, how you are to prepare the 
ground, to lay your foundation, what elevation 
and extent it is to have, what proportion each 
part is to bear to the whole, in what correlative 
order they are to be disposed. According as an 
architect is more or less acquainted with such 
rules he will succeed or fail in his undertak- 
ings ; the one who knows them best will build 
palaces, and be emphatically styled an architect ; 
he who has but a superficial knowledge of them 
will build huts, or, at most, common, comfortless, 
and graceless dwellings, and will be termed a 
mason. 

In the same manner, you may take words out 
of a dictionary and set them together, but unless 
you are guided in your attempts, either in speak- 
ing or writing by the science, I mean by the 
rules which determine the construction (a most 
appropriate word which justifies the use of Our 
simile) of each part of a sentence, and regulates 
the correlative order in which they are to stand, 
nothing will come out of all your efforts but an 
unintelligible and disagreeable assemblage of 
words. 
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In another part of this work, when we more 
particularly treat of the study of grammar, we 
shall consider at what stage the study of gram- 
mar ought to begin, and in what manner it is to 
be carried on. Any observations upon that sub- 
ject would now be premature. 

The foregoing definitions and remarks may be 
considered by some persons as self-evident, mere 
truisms, and therefore unnecessary. But tru- 
isms are not always to be suppressed; theorems 
in geometry are truisms, and yet are inserted 
at the beginning of every work treating of that 
science; and why? Because we must have un- 
disputed principles to start from, to which we 
can refer, instead of wasting words in argument ; 
principles on which we can safely build, with- 
out fear of being materially disturbed; the 
developement of which will sweep away the 
airy, crude, indigested, and fantastical systems 
that are constantly produced and reproduced. 
Moreover, in theoretical books, the first princi- 
ples cannot be too much simplified nor too dis- 
tinctly laid down ; the learned on one side will 
go more freely through the work — the learner, 
on the other hand, will arrive more pleasantly 
and with more certainty at the results. 

We have said that language, as an instru- 
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ment, consists of the words used in any particu- 
lar language, to represent substances, to express 
abstract ideas, action, or situation, and of words 
used to connect the former together and define 
the relation in which they stand with regard to 
one another. All these words are comprised 
under the collective appellation of parts of 
speech. 

Our first task will be to examine how the new- 
born infant becomes possessed of the meaning of 
those various words. Words are nothing but 
sounds ; how do children succeed in identifying 
those sounds with the substances, abstractions, 
actions, situations, and relations which they are 
meant to express ? If there existed between the 
sound and the meaning of words a necessary con- 
nexion, the medium of the ear might be suffici- 
ent to convey that meaning to the brain ; for 
instance, if the two sounds fa-ther possessed in 
their own virtue the power of impressing in the 
brain the idea of the generator of our existence, 
the agency of the ear would accomplish it ; 
but it is not so, they have not such power ; 
if they had, the word* father would be found 
to exist in all languages to signify the same 
thing, but the reverse is the case. The Latins 
use the word pater, the Italian padre, the 
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French pire 9 which sounds are all different 
and yet mean the same thing. Again, if there 
was in the word house a necessary affinity 
with a place fit for dwelling in, the mere sound 
of the word in reaching the brain of any man 
would be found to excite that idea all over the 
world; but the Latins used the words domus, 
the French maison, the Italians casa ; and to 
no man unacquainted with those languages will 
the sound of either of those words convey the 
slightest idea of their meaning. 

The sounds agreed upon by any number of 
men collected together for social intercourse are 
perfectly arbitrary. How any number of men 
came to agree as to those sounds, how they 
have been transmitted, altered, corrupted, forgot- 
ten, &c, is not a question we have now to exa- 
mine ; it is foreign to our object, and we hum- 
bly leave it to the etymologists. One observa- 
tion, however, we have to make whilst we are on 
this subject, is this ; that far too much impor- 
tance has been ascribed by some philologists to 
the words classed under the name Onomatopoeia; 
that is to say, words or sounds imitative of what 
they express. 

We are willing to admit that after the mind 
shall have compared the sound and the object, it 
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will readily recognize an analogy between them ; 
but before that comparison has taken place, the 
uttering of such sounds will convey no definite 
idea to the mind of the hearer. A few exam- 
ples will explain our meaning. I will take in 
different languages those words the sound of 
which appears, on being compared with the 
thing they express, most imitative of that thing. 
In Latin, clangor, fragor, strepitus, ululatus, 
tonitruy clamor. 

Clangor, the blast of a trumpet. When we 
have had the signification of this word explained 
to us, we easily conceive from its sounding 
pronunciation that it owes its origin to that in- 
strument; but had no explanation been given 
us, the word clangor might have been pro- 
nounced to our ears for ever without our finding 
its analogy with the noise made by a trumpet It 
has been, besides, appropriated to the cry of an 
eagle, even to the cackling of a goose ; in these 
cases the analogy becomes rather remote. 

The same observation applies to the other 
words. Fragor 9 a crush, which, like clangor, 
has a verb of its own meaning, frango, fraati, 
fractus, frangere, could not be made out more 
readily. 

Fragro is composed of the same letters as 
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fragor, only ther is before the o, instead of being 
placed after it; has it any analogy with it? No, 
it signifies to smell. 

Strepitu8 9 a noise made by the stamping of 
feet or clapping of hands. 

Ululatus, and the verb of its signification, 
probably pronounced by the Latins howlowla~ 
tow8 9 signifies the howling of beasts, the moaning 
of dogs, the laud lamentations of persons in 
great distress. 

Tonitru, thunder, tonnire (French,) tuono 
(Italian,) have all some affinity with the rumbling 
noise which is produced by the emission of the 
electric fluid ; but yet it is not close enough to 
be guessed at without an explanation. 

The same thing may be said of the English 
words to roar 9 to clash, the rumbling, the 
crackling, &c. 

If there be a word in any language, the pro- 
nunciation of which expresses what it means, 
it is the French word glouglou. The associa- 
tion of ideas sufficiently discovers its meaning 
in Moli£re's Midecin Malgre lui, where the 
woodman steps on the stage holding a bottle in 
his arms, and singing, 

u Ah ! bouteille ma mie, 
Qu'ils sont doux 
Yob petite gUmglout ;" 
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but without the word bouteille, and a previous 
experience, who could find out that it is meant 
to express the noise made by a liquor as it is 
poured out of a bottle having a narrow neck. 
Gurgling, the English word to the same effect, 
is not half so expressive. 

It would not be difficult to add a great many 
more imitative words to those just quoted; 
but it would only be tiring the reader, without 
any benefit A sufficient number has been 
given to show what is meant. 

We shall therefore infer from what has been 
said, 

1st. That the words called Onomatopoeia, 
although evidently prompted by the things they 
express, yet have not a sufficient analogy with, 
nor are sufficient imitations of those things, 
to convey to the brain by their mere sound a 
definite idea of the substance or action they are 
intended to express. 

2nd. That this being the case, something be- 
yond oral perception is required to impress their 
meaning on a child's mind. 
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WHAT ARE THE FUNCTIONS OF THE EAR, AND 
HOW FAR IT ASSISTS IN THE LEARNING OF 
LANGUAGES. 

But now let us examine what are, strictly 
speaking, the functions of the Ear, how it acts, 
and whether that organ is absolutely necessary 
to the acquirement of any language. 

The Ear is a mere instrument, an agent, 
the function of which is to receive sounds and 
to transmit them to the brain — nothing more. 
According as it is more or less perfect in its 
conformation, that transmission will be more or 
less correct, and when the voice, under the im- 
pulsion of the mind's will, shall attempt to re- 
peat or imitate the sounds that have been re- 
ceived, the Ear will, every time the attempt is 
made, convey again that repetition or imitation 
to the brain, which alone is endowed with the 
faculty of judging how far the voice has been 
successful in the attempt, and to correct by re- 
peated attempts whatever has been defective, 
until the imitation appears to be identic with 
the original sound. 

I say, appears to be identic, and not is 
identic, because as the brain receives no im- 
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pression but through the agency of the senses, 
it can only appreciate those impressions and 
be correct in that appreciation, but inasmuch 
as that impression has been correctly trans- 
mitted. Truth is not, with regard to the 
brain, that which really exists, or as it exists ; 
but things as they have been reported/ whe- 
ther the reporters have been faithful or not; 
and it is by assuming their report as a standard 
that the brain forms its appreciation of identity 
or correctness, and that the mind decides. 

Thus, when a painter makes a picture or a 
portrait, be it from nature or from another 
picture, he continues to alter this, to correct 
that, until it appears to him that his work is 
perfectly similar to the object be intends to 
represent. It is the fashion in such instances 
to say that the Eye is pleased, satisfied, or 
the reverse; but this mode of speaking, 
although generally received, is incorrect; the 
Eye is neither pleased nor displeased ; it pos- 
sesses no more than the Ear an individual or 
independent judgment; it is a mere instru- 
ment, a passive instrument, waiting in order 
to perform its office, either the bidding of the 
mind, or the affection produced by some ex- 
ternal object: in the latter case the impres- 
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sion reaches the brain and awakes its attention. 
For the senses were not less given to man as 
sentinels between external objects and the brain, 
than as servants to perform the commands of 
the mind. The Eye conveys the impression as 
it has received it, without experiencing any 
local pleasure or pain : it is the brain that is so 
affected. 

If what we have just stated is true, it is 
true not only of the Eye, it is true of the 
Ear, it is true of all the senses, and two ob- 
vious consequences will result from it. First, 
that the singing in tune or out of tune, the 
pronouncing correctly or incorrectly, do not de- 
pend on the quality of the voice, as so many 
persons fancy, but upon the perfect or imperfect 
conformation of the Ear.* 

* When I come to treat hereafter more particularly of 
pronunciation, I shall notice some accessary causes which 
may retard and even ultimately prevent the acquirement of 
a correct pronunciation ; such as apathy or want of atten- 
tion either in the pupil or in the teacher; the not knowing 
where the seat of the voice exists; and sometimes the ob- 
stinacy and perverseness of the pupil ; but these are secondary 
causes that patience and perseverance will remove. That 
resulting from the mal-conformation of the ear is susceptible 
in most cases of being also conquered, or at least greatly 
softened, but not in all cases. 
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Secondly, that in the acquirement of languages, 
the Ear is of no farther use than to convey the 
sound of the words to the brain ; and that nei- 
ther a child nor a man is in any way indebted 
to it for the meaning of them. 

Many facts may be adduced that would esta- 
blish the truth of that assertion beyond any 
doubt, and which it is almost idle to mention. 
A few will suffice. 

1st. If the intervention of the Ear is abso- 
lutely necessary for the acquirement of lan- 
guages, how does it happen that so many persons 
of studious habits succeed in obtaining a perfect 
knowledge of them, without ever having heard 
them spoken? Oh! but they have books 
wherein to study them. True, but those books 
will never impart to them anything like a cor- 
rect pronunciation. That is what we contend 
for ; the Ear is required for that purpose, and 
for that only. 

2ndly. How do the deaf and dumb suc- 
ceed in acquiring first the vernacular tongue, 
then the power of reading books, and of 
communicating their ideas both in their own 
peculiar mode of expression, and in writing? 
How can they form an idea of words and of 
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their meaning, they who hear no sounds nor 
can utter any ? 

The fact is, that the sense of hearing, 
far from being absolutely necessary for the 
acquirement of ideas, except so far as sound 
is concerned, is always the last that is brought 
into operation ; its intervention is not by any 
means so conducive to store the mind with 
ideas as that of the Eye, not even in lan- 
guages. In music only, and elocution, which 
may be considered also as a kind of music, it 
is paramount, indispensable : sound, from what- 
ever cause it proceeds, from the thunder -clap to 
the gnat's hum, exists within the scales of 
the gamut, and is therefore in the exclusive 
domain of the Ear. 

In all other arts, sciences, or occurrences 
of life, the Ear performs only a secondary 
and entirely passive part. Ideas either con- 
crete or abstract, that is to say, whether they 
are the memory of substances or that of qua- 
lities, exist in a child's mind independently of 
any name or of any sound. Those ideas will 
equally exist, save those connected with sound, 
in the mind of a child born deaf and dumb, 
and in that of a child born with all his senses 
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perfect. The Eye will have given to both of 
them, in the same manner and in an equal de- 
gree, the idea of form and colour ; taste, that 
of savour; smelling, that of odour; feeling, 
that of roughness, smoothness, &c. : those ideas 
will exist in their minds in a clear and deter- 
minate manner long before they are able either 
to appropriate spoken words to things, or to 
utter those words themselves, when they have 
found out the relation which they bear to one 
another. One of those children will begin to 
imitate the sounds he has heard as the organs 
of articulated voice will acquire their develope- 
ment and power ; the other will find some other 
mode of expressing himself. 

Yet, perhaps, some disciple of the oral, or 

aural, or conversational systems, will insist: 

since you acknowledge that words representing 

ideas are sounds, and that the totality of those 

words constitutes the language, you must ac- 

^ knowledge also that those words, as far as they 

a' : are sounds, reach the brain through the medium 

ec ;r> of the ear only, and that, therefore, learning 

& bow to speak a language depends on that organ 

$ exclusively. 

^ That has been granted already as for as sound 

1 $ goes, but no farther : for language, considered 
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as the science of communicating our ideas, does 
not only consist of words: it consists also of 
the various forms and constructions, according 
to which they are to be put together. The 
laws, therefore, that regulate this arrangement, 
must be learnt as well as the sound of words ; 
and unfortunately for the followers of the oral 
mode of teaching, the ear has nothing whatever 
to do with that department; it entirely depends 
on three other faculties entirely different from 
it, namely, attention, memory, and judg- 
ment. 

But our task is now to show how infant chil- 
dren succeed in acquiring their mother tongue ; 
and we shall be better able, in the sequel, to 
determine whether any other language can 
afterwards be imparted in the same manner. 
This subject, which is interesting enough in 
itself, as a mere philosophical speculation, be- 
comes doubly so, when it is considered with a 
view to elucidate the theory of philology, and to 
facilitate the study of language. 

Before, however, we proceed any further, we 
shall just sum up what has already been esta- 
blished. 

1st. That the ear of infants does not, for 
some time, acquire sufficient perfection either 
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to receive or to transmit sounds with correct- 
ness. 

2ndly. That although it should be otherwise, 
the brain has not the power to appreciate or to 
retain the impressions it receives. 

3rdly. That no word has a sound sufficiently 
imitative of what it represents to be identified 
with it, without explanation. 

4thly. That the assistance of the ear is not 
absolutely necessary to the learning of lan- 
guages. 

5thly. That the acquiring the grammatical 
parts of a language is a thing entirely indepen- 
dent of the ear. 

We shall now endeavour to explain our views 
of the manner in which children obtain the know- 
ledge of their mother tongue. 

HOW CHILDREN ACQUIRE THEIR IDEAS. 

The way by which children acquire the power 
of identifying substances and abstractions with 
the words which have been addressed to them, is 
through the medium of signs. 

Words, according to grammarians, are the 

'"signs of our ideas. That is true. But words 

are mere sounds : now sounds, as we have shown, 

have not in themselves, and from the mere 
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utterance of them, the power of conveying the 
meaning of any substantive, either concrete or 
abstract. If so, other signs are required as a 
medium to fix in the brain of an infant the de- 
finite meaning of the sound that has been ad- 
dressed to him* 

These signs are simple and effective enough 
with reference to real objects; they are not so 
much so with regard to abstract nouns. 

With regard to material or concrete substan- 
tives, it is enough to point them out with the 
finger to the infant} or to make him feel them 
at the time they are named to him. For in- 
stance : a person is in the habit of entering often 
the room where the infant is kept ; and when- 
ever that event takes place, the attention of the 
child is naturally attracted by the sudden pre- 
sence of that person. At the same moment his 
nurse pointing to it, says, "that is mamma;" 
to another, "that is papa;" to others, " that is 
brother, sister," &c. ; and the same sounds 
being always repeated, accompanied with the 
same indication, the . infant will soon identify 
the sound with the object The same result 
will take' plaW in time, and by the same means, 
or others to the same purpose, with reference 
to other substantives. Thus, sometimes he will 
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be seated on a chair, sometimes on a table, 
and now on the floor. The nurse will most 
likely generally connect the action of the sitting 
with the name of the thing, thus : " Sit on the 
chair, the table, the FLOOR," &c. If it be a 
plaything, it is put in his hands with some such 
expression : " Here is your doll, your ball, your 
coral," &c. In this manner will an infant be- 
come acquainted with the names that have been 
ascribed to the persons or objects that surround 
his cradle. 

Several words or sounds, thus identified with 
the objects they represent, will easily lead the 
child to the knowledge of many more. A few 
are sufficient to teach him the relations that 
exist between things and sounds. From the 
moment he has made the discovery, the secret 
of language is disclosed to him ; his curiosity is 
excited, his improvement becomes as rapid as it 
is certain. This attainment is sometimes sur- 
prising ; an instance of it will not perhaps be 
considered out of place. Some time ago, having 
been to visit a friend of mine, a child hardly 
seventeen months old, and who was just begin- 
ning to walk alone, took possession of my 
gloves, and threw them under a chair. When I 
was about to leave, I said to the child, taking 
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care at the same time neither to point nor even 
to look to the place, ** Amelia, go and fetch my 
gloves, bring them to me." The child, without 
the slightest hesitation, went to the chair, picked 
up my gloves, the one after the other, and 
brought diem to me. So that at that tender age 
she had already acquired the meaning of the 
word gloves, the verbs fetch and bring, and the 
pronouns them and me. And this having been 
merely accidental, and by no means connected 
with the things she had usually to do with, it 
can be very fairly inferred that her vocabulary 
must have been already copious. 

Next to the concrete substantives, verbs seem 
to be the first words that are apprehended by 
the understanding. For an infant there can only 
be two kinds of verbs, the neuter and the 
active, whether it be transitive or not. 

With regard to neuter verbs, the habit of 
seeing persons or things in certain situations, 
and to hear always the same expression applied 
to them when in that situation, will soon make 
them comprehend that the situation and the 
word have a connexion together. "Henry 
sleeps, Mary reads," &c. " Charles lies down, 
mamma is up" &c. are situations as familiar to 
the infant's mind as the persons themselves; he 
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only waits the word that will express such 
situations; and when, through a repetition of 
the same word, accompanied with signs either 
of the finger or countenance, he has made sure 
of its meaning, he will understand it when pro- 
nounced to him, although there should be no one 
present at the time in the mentioned situation* 

The meaning of active verbs is obtained also 
from concomitant circumstances. Most likely 
it is when they are used in the imperative mood 
that the impression is first produced. For in- 
stance, a person is thus addressed, "John, give 
me this book ;" a moment after some one says, 
" Mary, give me my workbow" The child no- 
tices that whenever the word give is uttered, 
something or other is banded to the person who 
pronounced it He cannot then but remark 
that the transfer he had before observed, and 
that part perhaps puzzled him, is the imme- 
diate consequence of the word give. In all pro- 
bability the word lend, when acted upon, will 
produce the same effect for a long time. Chil- 
dren have no notions of lending nor returning ; 
they receive and keep. Again, the words, 
" Shut the door ; open the window ; bring a 
chair; eat your dinner; drink your tea;' 9 
and all such usual expressions, will often strike 
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his ear; and as he finds that they are always 
followed by a similar result, namely, the per- 
formance of an action, he will readily Come to 
a similar conclusion, as in the case of the verb 
give. Verbs, when used in a different mood, 
have not such striking effect, and therefore re- 
quire a much longer consideration on the part 
of the child, before he can ascertain their 
meaning. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that in the 
Gaelic language the imperative mood, not the 
present of the infinitive, is considered as the 
root of the verb. 

It is true that all verbs have not a meaning so 
easily made out; they will then require more 
time to be understood, as circumstances will 
assist the mind in the task. It is only by slow 
degrees that ideas steal in, and then fix on the 
mind ; and it must be obvious to every person, 
that many erroneous and imperfect ones will 
have been at first conceived, which time and 
experience alone can rectify. Until a child be* 
gins to speak, or to manifest his conceptions by 
some other means, it is almost impossible to set 
him right. 

Personal pronouns will become familiar to him 
in the same manner as the names of things, 
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by pointing to the person meant, when present 
I, she, we, you, they, &c. ; give it to me, to him, 
to us, to them. Nurses, and other persons en- 
gaged in the bringing up of infants, are so 
well aware that this method is the most effica- 
cious, if not the only one, for the transmission 
of ideas, that they constantly recur to it, and, 
as it were, mechanically. They scarcely ever 
tell a child anything without accompanying their 
words with some motion of the band or the head, 
or both, in order to be better understood ; and 
they seldom fail in succeeding. 

It has been observed that abstract substan- 
tives are not so easily understood as the con- 
crete ones, or names of things. It must, in- 
deed, be obvious to every one, that it is far more 
easy for a child to understand the meaning of 
such words as a dog, a horsey a house, a tr*e, 
&c, when the objects themselves are pointed to, 
than the words happiness, calamity, sweetness, 
justice, crime, &c., which cannot be designated 

 

by any signs, since they have no real substance. 
They are much more difficult, and their mean- 
ing is not obtained in the same manner as that ! 
of the concrete substantives. The meaning of 
the latter, as has been stated, is derived from 
the object itself ; but in the case of the abstract 
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substantive, it is from the adjective of its own 
signification that it is gathered. For instance : 

Sweetness. — There is no substance that I 
can point out that is named sweetness; but 
there are various things that are sweety and these 
will give the child a practical definition of what 
is meant by sweetness, far more accurate than 
any words I could use. Thus the child has 
been long acquainted with sugar ; when I put 
a lump between his lips, I may say at the same 
lime, " sugar is sweet" Again : if I give him 
a fig to eat, I may add, " a fig is sweet ; as 
sweet as sugar." 

The word sugar will immediately revive in 
his mind the remembrance of the pleasing taste 
he found in it; the taste of the fig will perhaps 
have done that already; something like com- 
parison and association of ideas begin to take 
place ; he learns to recognise the same quality 
in various objects. That he has formed a cor- 
rect idea of the word sweet will soon appear. 
If I should wish him, for instance, to eat some 
tart or pudding, and find him unwilling to com- 
ply ; to coax him, it will be sufficient for me to 
say : Eat it baby, it is sweet Unless he should 
have already eaten enough, this word will per- 
suade him. 
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His mind is then prepared to receive and 
understand the following expressions : 

There is sweetkcj* in that fruit. 

It tastes swEETish. 

That tart was sweet^ seasoned. 

Will you swEETea your tea? 
In this manner I will follow the idea expressed 
in the adjective sweet, in its modifications as a 
substantive, a diminutive adjective, an adverb, and 
a verb. Analogy will guide him through it 

And when subsequently I happen to say in 
his presence, " Mary is a sweet child ; She sings 
sweetly ;" no explanation will be required for him 
to know what I mean ; the association of ideas 
will take place readily, and without any effort on 
his part* 

* I must be allowed here to make, en passant, an observa- 
tion which perhaps will not be deemed quite foreign to my 
subject ; it is this : 

Parents should not themselves, nor allow nurses or servants 
to entice children to take bitter or disgusting drugs that 
may have been prescribed for them, by telling them that 
they are sweet. The effect of such an expedient would 
be either to perplex the mind of the child and distort his 
ideas, or (a thing which is more likely and more to be dread- 
ed) to give him the first idea of falsehood, and as a necessary 
consequence the feeling of distrust. 

Those kinds of manoeuvring are constantly brought into 
practice with the best intentions in the world ; namely, to 
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In the same manner he will acquire from the 
adjectives 

Bitter— Bitterness, bitterly, to em-bitter. 

obtain a useful object without much opposition ; but the effect 
is baneful for all that ; for the child that forms his judgment 
from various little circumstances connected with the prepa- 
ration of physic will not often be imposed upon by the real 
presence of currant jelly; but will instantly recollect the 
saucer, the identical tea-spoon, the coaxing words, and disgusting 
twang he experienced. You must then have again recourse to 
compulsion. What have you gained that can compare with 
what you have lost, — the confidence of your child and the 
purity of his mind ? 

It requires no great exertion of the powers of reflection to 
conceive that this observation may be extended to many more 
occurrences. It is perhaps more important than it seems 
to be. The happiness of our life from our birth to the 
very grave, is embittered by mistakes and deceits. How 
could it be otherwise ? Our affections are only the effect of 
memory; the esteem or contempt, love or hatred, liking or 
disgust, we feel for a man, are nothing more than the memory 
preserved, in his absence, revived on his appearance, of the 
qualities that first gave birth to those affections. Friendship 
itself, sacred friendship, has no other origin. And should we 
discover after a certain time that the same man that gained 
our affections never possessed, or has lost, the qualities through 
which he obtained them ; if, after the discovery, friendship does 
not entirely cease, if the opposite feeling does not arise, it is 
because the former impression has been so deeply engraved, 
that it is still remembered in spite of that which has suc- 
ceeded and should have erased it. Memory, it is true, has be- 
come a fiction ; but our affections are still real, and a source 
of shame at our mistake, and of sorrow at our disappointment. 
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Hard — Hardness, to harden. 
Cold — Coldness and coolness, coldly, to cool, 
&c. 

The adjective hard ib sometimes used as an adverb ; as to 
die hard, it will go hard. Hardly, although derived from it, 
has a different signification. 

The number, combination, and association of 
his ideas are thus increasing every day, accord- 
ing as fresh substances and their various quali- 
ties will become the object of his senses, ob- 
servations, and reflections; for it seems evident 
in all cases belonging to that class of words, 
that the quality being the only accident of 
matter that could be the object of their senses, 
it is from it that they have formed a conception 
of the meaning of other words having the same 
root. 

But besides that class of abstract substan- 
tives, and it is a numerous one, there is a great 
quantity of others that have no adjectives of 
their own signification ; such as, memory, con- 
ception, confession* combination. 

Others that have indeed an adjective of 
their own signification, but which is on the con- 
trary derived from themselves; such are those 
ending in ful, in less, and in ous, as: mind/W, 

AKTful y THANK/trf, HATE/uZ, UOPEful, Sis/til ; 
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ARTfe*0, HOPEleSS, THANKfe**, USEfesS, FRIEND- 
le88, SHAMEfeff*, &C.; RUINOUS, GRACIOUS, GLORI- 
OUS 9 VICIOUS, CONSCIOUS, DESIROUS. 

Out of those adjectives many are derived from 
verbs ; as from to forget— forgetful, and its sub- 
stantive forgetfubiess. Others have an origin 
still more remote, being altogether derived from 
the dead languages, as : captious from captare, 
obvious from obviate invidious from invidia, 
insidious from irmdice, &c 

If any one were to ask how the meaning of 
such words becomes familiar to infants ; we should 
answer, that it is not probable that children as 
infants ever become acquainted with the mean- 
ing of such abstract expressions, but that, on the 
contrary, it is the work of time, and that they 
obtain that knowledge progressively from fre- 
quent repetition and association of ideas as their 
mind becomes matured by age, and as they them- 
selves feel the want of them in conversation. 

An immense number of abstract substantives 
are entirely beyond the reach of a child's under- 
standing ; definitions or explanations would be 
useless until his mind is sufficiently matured 
and his general knowledge of things and words 
sufficiently extensive for that purpose.* 

- * Many abstract substantives are better understood by chil- 
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Even men of sound understanding and great 
information will sometimes give a different 
definition of abstract words, according to the 
peculiar bias of their minds or the difference of 
their pursuits. No abstract nouns are more in 
the common run of conversation than the words 
truth, religion, probity, faith, superstition : let 
these few words be given to half-a-dozen men, 
well, but differently educated ; and you will see, 
when they give you their definitions, how many 
of them will agree. The Dictionnaire Philo- 
sophique is full of definitions ; how many of them 
have been universally accepted? Very few, if I 

dren from practical explanation than from any definition or 
verbal explanation whatever. For instance : six apples have 
been given to two brothers; the eldest divides them, and gives 
three of them to the youngest ; this one, not satisfied, claims 
one more, and on his being refused calls in his mother and 
complains. She seeing the equal division that has been made 
tells him, You are wrong ; you have your share ; your brother 
has been just. From the adjective just he will easily find 
out that the meaning of the word justice is tribuere cuique 
tuum, to give every one his own. But, bye and bye his 
brother, to please him, gives him the fourth apple he wishes to 
have. His mother, in witnessing that act of kindness, observes, 
Your brother has been generous ; you ought to be very grate- 
ful to him. From this he will understand that generosity 
consists in making personal sacrifices for the pleasure or wel- 
fare of others ; and that gratitude is the kind and thankful 
feeling such an act ought to create in the heart of him who has * 
been benefited by it. 
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am not mistaken* How many quarrels and 
bitter discussions have had no other cause than 
the difference in the meaning attached to cer- 
tain words by the disputants ! 

We have spoken of words having some regu- 
lar monosyllables at their end that modify their 
primitive signification; such as those ending in 
ness 9 less 9 ful, ous 9 er, wA. These inflections 
contribute wonderfully to facilitate the under- 
standing of the mother tongue to children ; for 
as they always modify the words in the same 
manner, their power is soon understood. 

Ness which coalesces with adjectives affirms 
the presence of the quality; foolistiNEss, fastidi- 
ousness, bitterNESS, sadNEss, &c. 

Less signifies privation and unites with sub- 
stantives, as : childless, useLEss, remorseless, 
faithLESs, nameLESS, &c. 

Ful signifies abundance or quantity ; it unites 
also with substantives useFUL, frightFUL, grate- 
ful, faithFUL, &c. 

Ous expresses the inherent or habitual quali- 
ties or dispositions of persons or things ; it unites 
with nouns, as, capricious, gracious, famous, 
glorious, ambitious, covetous, impetuous, &c. 

Er is not unfrequently employed to express 
the names of various professions, trades, or 
avocations in life, such as, lawyER, paintER, 
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singER, mercER, groeER, chandlER, drapER, &c. 
Also certain peculiarities of character, as, boast- 
er, gamblER, gamestER, back-bitER, deceivER, 
&a An, or, our, are sometimes used to the 
same purpose, as, Uar, beggAR, tutoR, male- 
factoR, defensoR, protectoR, impostOR, &c. 

Ish. This inflection is a sign of contempt or 
disparagement. It combines with adjectives or 
substantives used adjectively, as, fooksH, peev- 
ish, knavisH, romisH, apisH, monkiSH, styliSH. 
(To this rule there are some exceptions, but few ; 
they chiefly consist of words denoting countries, 
as, British, Danish, Swedish, English, Polish, 
Turkish, &c.) Some words contain two of those 
inflections, as, forget-FUL-NEss, consci-ous«NESs, 
peev-isH-NESs. In such cases, ness is always 
the last, and gives to the word with which it is 
united the character of a substantive. 

This subject, however trifling it may seem, 
ought not to be overlooked in teaching ; it is of 
great use to the learner in the acquisition of 
the vocabulary. 

The number of words comprised within those 
seven inflections is very great ; a thing of which 
every one who knows anything of the English lan- 
guage must be well aware ; and consequently the 
repetition of those words both in their primitive 
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and in their compound forms must be very fre- 
quent in the course of conversation. The associa- 
tion of ideas, the connexion of the circumstances 
in which they are used, the whole tenour of the 
discourse, will be sufficient to give to a child a 
correct notion of the cases in which they ought 
to be used, without its being necessary that he 
should ponder upon them ; custom will force a 
proper use of such inflections upon him. 

If any of my readers should feel disposed to 
contest the point, let him ask himself whether 
he ever took the trouble of inquiring into the 
meaning of those various inflections. Very few, 
I dare say* ever thought of it, and yet every one 
uses them with perfect accuracy ; to make a 
mistake would be an impossibility, and for that 
very reason no one thinks about it; the habit of 
hearing them used in analogous circumstances, 
fixes the meaning into the mind, and that is 
enough. There is in every human being a 
secret working of the mind in which the will has 
no share, for which the mind itself cannot ac- 
count, that teaches us an immense number of 
things in a manner far more accurate and expe- 
ditious than deliberate thinking and reflection 
could ever do. This faculty is perhaps never 
more at work than in the acquinng our mother 
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tongue. If it were not for that ; if a language 
could only be acquired by virtual analysis, strict 
comparisons, and deep reflections, how could it 
happen that not only children, but uneducated 
people, that never took up a grammar in their 
lives, which even do not know how to read, 
succeed in speaking a language in as correct a 
manner as it is spoken in the district or in the 
sphere of life in which they were born ; how 
could they obtain a proper use of the different 
moods, tenses, and inflections of verbs ? of the 
various constructions to which the words are 
submitted ? How could they obtain a correct 
meaning of the auxiliary verbs, which in the 
English language determine those modifications 
of time, which in the learned and in the modern 
languages of the continent are expressed by the 
different inflections given to the present of the 
infinitive mood ? Not by study. It is not the 
mind that deliberately seeks to be informed, but 
a constant recurrence of the same forms of 
speech under the same or analogous circum- 
stances, produces upon the mind, whether it is 
a party to it or not, an impression which it is 
not in its power to avoid.* It is true that it does 
not derive in that case its knowledge immedi- 

* The same reflection applies to the various constructions of 
languages. 
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atehf from material objects, as in the case of 
concrete substantives, nor even so readily as in 
that of abstract substantives, that have an adjec- 
tive of their own signification ; but nevertheless 
the impression that takes place arises from cir- 
cumstances either connected with matter, or at 
least with abstractions that have become familiar 
to the mind, and the effect is gradually produced 
Most men are satisfied with that; it enables 
them to ask for their wants, to communicate 
their thoughts, — in a word, to go through the 
world with ease ; it is all that they wish for. 
How they acquired the power of comprehending 
another person's ideas and communicating then- 
own, is a question that never troubled their 
minds. That power, in fact, is forced upon us 
by external objects or circumstances ; it comes 
by degrees ; grows slowly, unperceived ; we pro- 
ceed day by day, without our taking notes 
of our progress, according to the nature of events, 
the perfection of our senses, and the aptitude or 
ability of the brain to retain the impressions that 
are made ; and so natural is the habit of iden- 
tifying words and substances, of embodying our 
thoughts in peculiar forms and constructions, that 
it seems to us we always had that faculty. 

But the direct signs we have mentioned, 
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such as pointing to a thing with the finger, 
the impressions resulting from feeling, viewing, 
tasting, &c, are not the only ones that con- 
tribute to fix in a child's mind the meaning 
of the words that are made use of to express 
any idea. There are a great many others 
which not only convey the import of a word 
or a sentence, but will often supply the place 
of words with advantage, and without which 
the words themselves would be but imperfectly 
understood. Such are the various expressions 
which the countenance of the person who 
speaks assumes at the time, whether it be 
pleasure, sorrow, joy, grief, anger, delight, 
reproof, approbation, denial, concession, fear, 
horror, mockery, surprise, &c. ; and the more ex- 
pressive the countenance will be, the more quick 
the changes of the features, the more readily also 
will a child comprehend the meaning of the 
words that are used at the same moment. 

All these various expressions have been 
most properly called the dumb language of 
the features ; but for its being dumb it is not 
the less forcible, and it is, in fact, the first 
with which a child becomes acquainted; it is 
that which determines his preference so 
strongly for his mother, his father, his nurse, 
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and all those persons who surround him ; by 
being continually with them, he understands 
their faces, the play of their features, and, as 
far as he himself can make use of the same 
language, he holds with them a dumb conver- 
sation. Pantomime, as has been remarked, 
is the earliest and most general mode of expres- 
sion in the world: it is completed, but not 
superseded, by the spoken language ; and it re- 
sumes its place and agency whenever disease or 
accident paralyses the use of the tongue. All 
children have an aversion to strangers. They 
will not go to them, look at them, nor be 
fondled by them. And as children do not 
understand the rules of politeness, they are not 
backward in showing that aversion by their 
faces, their drawing back and recoiling; and 
if the attempt to handle them is persevered 
in, they will cry until it is abandoned. What 
does that mean? Whence arises that general 
reluctance which children show to be put in 
contact with strangers? Is it from a feeling 
of misanthropy natural to man? Not at all. 
The only source of that dislike proceeds from 
the child not understanding the expression of 
the face of the stranger ; he cannot communi- 
cate with him as he does with his nurse ; and 
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all the grimaces and exaggerated gestures a 
stranger makes to attract the notice of the 
child and soothe his anger, only provoke him 
the more, and make him unmanageable. Some 
few persons are more fortunate, and succeed 
better with children. Examine those persons, 
and you will soon discover that they possess 
a great vivacity and flexibility of expression 
in their features. They may be, besides, as 
ugly as you please; that does not matter; 
children know of no beauty except the expres- 
sion of the countenance. And it is a re- 
markable thing that that aversion to strangers 
generally ceases as soon, and in proportion, as 
they acquire the power of speech. It be- 
comes then another sentiment that prudent 
men carry through life with strangers, namely, 
caution. 

Nurses, without being generally very great 
philosophers, have a pretty correct way of 
expressing themselves when a stranger offers 
to touch their frowning babe: "Don't you 
touch him, sir, your face is new to him; 
you will make him cry;" which, if properly 
translated, will amount to this, "There are no 
signs in common between you, and therefore 
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he will recoil from you, for he dislikes new 
faces." 

How could a child help disliking new faces. 
when we find it ourselves so difficult to study 
them with success; and when they are so 
puzzling to us, however much we may have 
been accustomed to the world ? how trying it 
is to follow a man's conversation sentence after 
sentence, and to see whether his eyes, his 
features, and his tongue, always speak the 
same language; at the same time, whatever 
may be the subject of conversation, whether 
he has been taken by surprise, or he is prepared 
and at home on the subject ; how difficult to 
unravel the truth of the speech when the eyes 
are fixed and the countenance motionless ! As 
a general rule — when you read beforehand in 
a man's eyes the thought his tongue is going 
to express, you may trust him. If, on the con- 
trary, his features are at rest, and his eyes void 
of expression, wait to form an opinion, or else 
you may be deceived* 

It must not be conceived, however, from 
what precedes, that the different parte of 
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speech, after a certain time and a certain pro- 
gress, are learnt in any regular order or inde- 
pendently of one another; it would be forming 
an erroneous idea. They derive mutual assist- 
ance from each other. The case is the same so 
far with children who learn their mother tongue, 
as it is with persons who learn a second lan- 
guage ; the import of the several words which 
are used to form a sentence will often lead them 
to the meaning of one word or two that they 
did not know before in the same sentence. 
The power of association and combination of 
ideas which is an essential quality of the mind, 
and to which we have frequently alluded, is 
the principal agent for acquiring the words and 
forms of a language ; memory preserves them, 
and judgment and taste, which, after all, is 
nothing more than judgment itself carried to a 
high degree of perfection, teach us how to select 
the best expressions, and such forms and con- 
structions as are best adapted to the subject we 
converse or write upon. 

The time which children take in learning 
a language may properly be divided into two 
very distinct epochs or periods: the first in- 
cludes all the time which intervenes between 
their birth and the moment they begin to 
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form articulated sounds, — to speak. The second 
extends indefinitely from that moment to riper 
years. During the first epoch, they learn how 
to connect certain sounds with certain objects, 
actions, and relations, as those expressed by 
the prepositions to, of, from, with, for ; and 
by a very few conjunctions, as, and, or, nor, 
neither. \ 

The physical state of children during that 
first stage is particularly favourable to the at- 
tainment of that degree of knowledge. I mean 
the incapacity of speaking in which they are 
placed; and in this, as we have already ven- 
tured to say, N&ture has shown herself kind 
and considerate. Animals have from their very 
birth the voice, the cry, which they shall have 
during the whole course of their lives. If it 
undergoes any alteration in time, it is only in 
strength; thus a dog barks and moans — the 
first sound serves him to express want, the 
second to express pain. The quality of those 
sounds remains always the same, only varying in 
strength or loudness according to the intensity 
of the wants or pains which he experiences. 
Their voice is in harmony with their intel- 
lectual faculties. This remark applies to every 
species of the brute creation; for we cannot 
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consider as exceptions those few birds that have 
the knack of mimicking the voice of man or 
of other animals, or any other noise they may 
happen to hear. The want of intention in the 
words or noises they utter, and the narrow 
limits within which that faculty is confined, are 
sufficient to show that it is a mere accident, and 
that they are not to be considered as speaking 
beings. It must be observed that those birds 
which are endowed with the mimicking faculty 
have it at once from their birth ; they do not 
require time nor reflection to learn how to 
use it. 

Now, the state of a new-born infant is in 
many respects similar, or even inferior, to that 
of animals; for the latter obtain, soon after 
their birth, an entire possession of the peculiar 
instinct ascribed to their species — their facul- 
ties have soon attained their full developement 
The case is very different with children, as 
has been explained : apathy, weakness, imper- 
fection in the organs and in the brain, do not 
allow them for a long time to use those faculties 
that it was nature's intention that they should 
ultimately possess. They have, like animals, a 
peculiar cry which serves them to express their 
wants, pains, or pleasures, and that is suffi- 

D 
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cient until they have acquired the power of 
forming, retaining, and comparing ideas. Let 
us suppose for a moment the reverse to be the 
case, and that children are gifted with the 
power of articulation from their birth ; of what 
advantage could it be to them, how could 
they apply it, knowing not the names of things, 
nor having yet the power of thinking? Is 
it not likely that the consequence of such a 
state would be, that the child, instead of 
listening, observing, comparing, and thus storing 
his empty brains with ideas and knowledge 
of things within the compass of his capacity, 
would, in his anxiety to speak, exert all his 
faculties in uttering the first few sounds he 
could remember, without even knowing their 
import; a real parrot, of which those inces- 
sant and idle talkers whom we meet in society 
give an approximate idea. Vow prcBtereaque 
nihil. 

The child's exertions being thus diverted to 
a premature purpose, he would in reality re- 
quire a much longer time in acquiring the same 
number of ideas ; for the time he would use in 
talking would be lost for observation, and con- 
sequently for information. 

So evident, decided, and systematical, is the 
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intention of nature on this point, that in no in- 
stance she departs from her plan. It is im- 
possible not to observe by the expression of a 
child's countenance and the gestures which he 
uses, that he has acquired a vast number of 
ideas long before he is able to express a single 
one. He knows the names of many things, but 
cannot utter them; he strives, tortures himself, 
grows impatient, cries with vexation — all in 
vain : nature will not yield to his efforts until 
her own time is come — until the power of arti- 
culation is really beneficial to the nursling. 

Nor does she yield all at once : the faculty of 
articulation developes itself only by slow de- 
grees ; obscure and indefinite at first, it requires 
all the attention of anxious parents to make out 
the meaning of the first words that bear any 
analogy to articulated sounds ; a few labial con- 
sonants come out at first, but many obstacles 
are still in the way. The R, the L, the D, 
and a great many diphthongs resist, and not un- 
frequently for a long time, the efforts of the 
young speaker. During all that time nature 
goes on with her work; the mind is ripening, 
and diffidence and bashfulness beginning to ex- 
ercise their beneficial influence, keep up the 
silent system, check the rising desire of prat- 
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ling, and confine it usually within proper and 
useful limits. 

Had Pythagoras this scheme of nature in 
view, when he required of the pupils who en- 
tered his school to remain silent for seven yean, 
and even then not to speak unless they had 
something new to tell ? 

If the intentions of nature, in that absolute 
and general silence to which she subjects infant 
children from their birth to the age of about 
three, are so obviously kind and beneficial, how 
very injudicious are the efforts which the greatest 
number of parents are constantly making to 
hasten and promote the power of speaking in 
their young offsprings ! How very irrational is 
that anxiety with which they await the first 
word-like sounds that will be uttered! Will 
never a voice more powerful than mine oblige 
them to acknowledge that Nature is wise and 
benevolent in all her general regulations, and 
that any attempt to infringe or to force then 
can only be attended with mischief? Will they 
never confess that that immoderate wish to hear 
their children talk is more the result of a foolish 
pride they feel in having early children, than of 
a real love or affection for them, or of the fear 
that nature should not have granted to them the 
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power of speech. For whether a child can hear 
is a thing soon discovered; and everybody 
knows that every one who can hear is sure to 
talk in time. 

And again, how shall we qualify that frenzy 
some parents are seized with, who, instead of 
checking an inordinate propensity to speaking 
in their children, take a mischievous advantage 
of their dawning pronunciation to oblige them 
to learn and repeat nonsensical pieces of poetry, 
thereby inspiring them with* early conceit, in- 
juring, perhaps for ever, their thinking faculties, 
by overstraining them at an age when they 
should be tenderly and carefully restrained; 
doing away with that diffidence and bashfulness 
we have just mentioned as so natural to chil- 
dren, and which must have been given them as 
a preservative against immoderate and foolish 
prattle. Are there words sufficiently expressive 
to expose the ridicule and cruelty of such a 
mania? Quintilian, in his Institutes, reprobated 
it in severe language, and in latter times many 
philosophers have followed his example, but 
with little success ; foolish vanity laughs at phi- 
losophy, and pursues its own course, however 
mischievous it may prove. 
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After having so far considered the question 
with regard to the means through which a child 
acquires his mother tongue ; with regard to 
merits of the systems of teaching founded 
oral or conversational means only ; and with re- 
gard to the possibility of adults learning a second 
language in the same manner as that by which 
they learnt the first, we shall now proceed to 
explain our own views, and unfold the plan rf 
tuition which we conceive most likely to solve 
the problem with which we have started, 
namely : 

To IMPART TO A PUPIL IN THE SHORTEST 
TIME A CORRECT KNOWLEDGE OF ANY LAN- 
GUAGE. 
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PART II. 

THAT FULL-GROWN PERSONS DO NOT LEARN 
ANT SECOND LANGUAGE IN" THE SAME MANNER 
AS CHILDREN LEARN THEIR MOTHER TONGUE. 

We have seen that children learn their mother 
tongue by being led by signs to identify the 
sounds with the objects, actions, or relations 
expressed by such sounds. 

That those signs were neither few, nor of 
one kind only ; but that they were many, infi- 
nitely varied, and in accordance with the manner 
in which objects were presented to the different 
senses. 

That a child's head being altogether empty, 
ideas, words, and constructions arranged them- 
selves in it gradually, and without obstacles, 
trouble, or exertion on his part, as there is no- 
thing that requires to be displaced; in fact' 
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they force their way into it ; want, necessity, 
and various circumstances too numerous and 
varied to be explained, are the agents that 
effect it : the child is passive at first. He re- 
ceives, but can neither ask for nor refuse the 
notions or ideas that are given him. 

We have remarked that nature had wisely 
and kindly denied the power of articulation 
to children until their mind should be stored 
with a sufficient number of ideas, for fear that 
a premature desire of talking should interfere 
with their observations and retard the acquire- 
ment of ideas. 

We have seen, besides, that the faculty of 
speech does not develope itself suddenly nor all 
at once, but slowly and progressively, in a ratio 
proportionate with the developement of the 
mental faculties. As long a time, in fact, 
elapses between the moment a child begins to 
speak and that when he speaks perfectly plain, 
as from his birth to the time he begins to 
speak. 

Now we shall consider whether under any 
circumstances a full-grown person, in possession 
of courfie of the vernacular tongue, more or less 
perfectly, according to the circumstances and the 
sphere in life in which he has been educated, 
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can possibly learn a second language in the same 
way that he learnt the first 

It seems to us that there are two principal 
courses that a man may adopt to acquire a foreign 
language. The first is to migrate to the coun- 
try where the language is spoken, trusting for 
his success in attaining it to his intercourse with 
the natives. This is certainly both the most ex- 
peditious and most efficacious plan ; it may be- 
come still more so if it be assisted by proper 
studies. 

The second, which is the most general, as few 
persons, comparatively Speaking, have the means 
or the opportunity to travel, is to learn it through 
books, with the assistance of a teacher. 

There is a third course, however, to which we 
shall direct our attention at the end of this 
volume, which is to learn it only through books, 
and without any assistance. 

With regard to the first course, it would be 
a very erroneous idea to suppose, that because a 
person, from choice or otherwise, happens to be 
thrown in the midst of a population, the lan- 
guage which he knows not a word of, that he 
finds himself in the same situation with a new- 
born infant. There are between them three 
great points of difference. 1st. The grown per- 
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son is in the full enjoyment of his mental facul- 
ties and senses ; we have seen that the child is 
not. 

2nd. He is already acquainted with objects, 
actions, and relations; his head is completely 
stored with ideas ; the child's is not 

3rd. He is previously possessed of an idiom 
through which he has been accustomed to express 
himself; a certain arrangement of words in rela- 
tion to ideas has been imbibed and prevails, which 
may, perhaps, stand in the way of improvement 
for a long time. The child is free from such an 
obstacle. 

But these three points of difference exist equally 
with those who learn a foreign language at home 
by the means of books and a teacher. And the 
result in both cases is the same; namely— That 

WH080EVER LEARNS A 8ECOND LANGUAGE MUST 
LEARN IT BT COMPARISON WITH HIS OWN AND IN 
NO OTHER WAY; WHEREAS THE CHILD CANNOT 
LEARN IT IN THAT MANNER; FOR HE HAS NO 
OBJECT FOR COMPARISON; HIS ONLY BUSINESS 
IS TO IMBIBE NEW IDEAS AND TO IDENTIFY THEM 

with sound. For instance, an Englishman 
says, / see him, in literal French je vols lui ; but 
a Frenchman says^'e le vois, in English I him see. 
When a child learns the meaning of the words 
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/ see him> he has in his head neither other words 
nor another arrangement of words ; no compari- 
son, therefore, is possible. Again, the sentence 
I think of him is translated into French by Je 
pense it lui, which in literal English signifies / 
think to him. Now before an Englishman can 
utter either of these sentences correctly, a com- 
parison must have taken place in his mind in 
spite of himself; for having been accustomed to 
think in English, unless he had made that com- 
parison he might, indeed, express himself in 
French words, (and that even supposes a com- 
parison between words,) but he would most as- 
suredly have construed them according to the 
English order; and said, je vois lui—je pense de 
luu 

The supposition, therefore, that a full-grown 
person can learn a second language in the very 
same manner that he learnt the first, amounts to 
an absurdity ; for if any such person was himself 
ever so much willing to do so, he could not ; he 
would always bring into action his powers of re- 
flection, his acquired knowledge and ideas, and 
the locutions or idioms which he has been accus- 
tomed to use. 

In order to learn a second language through 
the same means as a new-born infant, one should 
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forget everything be has learnt, and retain to 
the condition of a new-born infant 

The advantage, therefore, to persons who go 
abroad, (and they are certainly very great,) are- 
that reference from things to words is constantly 
taking place, which in great measure dispenses 
with the use of the dictionary ; that the same 
idioms and constructions recurring at every mo- 
ment, they become more readily impressed on 
the memory, and facilitate the study and attain- 
ment of the language; lastly, that a correct and 
fluent pronunciation is more likely to be obtained 
there than at home. But in all other respects I 
persons learning abroad and persons learning at 
home are placed in the same situation ; they 
have to go through a work of perpetual compa- 1 
rison ; comparison between words, constructions, 
idioms, and relations. For instance, an English- 
man says, My uncle died with terror. In so 
saying, he considers terror as a circumstance 
concomitant with the death. A Frenchman 
must say, Mori oncle mourut de terreur. De ex- 
presses the cause of the death. The relation 
between the words therefore is different. If tbe 
Frenchman was to translate literally, mon onc(e 
mourut avec terreur ; it would be very good 
French; but it would signify my uncle was 
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terrified at dying, which is a very different 
thing. 

It must not be supposed, however, that a cor- 
rect knowledge of a second language is speed- 
ily acquired even in the country where that 
language is spoken. The forms of speech to 
which we have been accustomed will for a long 
time keep possession of our mind, and oddly dress 
themselves in the garb of foreign words. How 
could it be otherwise ? How could any one guess 
that a construction that is proper in one language 
is improper in another, and that the same idea 
cannot be expressed in the same way ? Not 
only repeated comparisons must take place, but 
they must take place for a long time before the 
foreign language is upon a par with our own, 
and that can never be entirely accomplished 

^ with persons who have begun late to study it 
Yet there is nothing in which such persons are 
more likely to deceive themselves as to their 
real proficiency ; for as we just said, the forms of 
languages being arbitrary, there is no apparent 

^ reason why what is admitted in one language 
should not be admitted, also in another 
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ON METHOD. 

Method in teaching may be considered as two- 
fold. 1st Method on the part of the master. 
2nd. Method on the part of the pupil* 

Method on the part of the master may be 
reduced to two fundamental points, regularity 
and variety in the mode of giving the lesson. 

By regularity, we mean that a certain order 
should be established in the disposition of the 
various heads which are the objects of the lesson; 
such as, correction or reading of exercises, 
repeating of lessons committed to memory, 
translations, reading, examinations, &c. ; and 
this order having been once arranged, it should 
notbedeparted from slightly or without an appa- 
rent necessity; that is to say, that the master 
should not begin one day with hearing the les- 
sons, and another day by correcting the exer- 
cises, or listening to the translation. What- 
ever leaves an uncertainty in the minds of the 
pupils as to the course that is to be pursued, 
produces confusion, and is therefore to be 
avoided. If one part of the lesson should have 
taken up so much time as not to allow all the 
the other parts to be properly gone through, 
there is no great inconvenience in postponing 
them until the following lesson, and beginning 
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that at the exact place where the last concluded, 
provided the pupil is fairly warned of it; but 
that will seldom happen if the master takes care 
not to give more than can be easily accom- 
plished. In all cases it is better to put off than 
hurry any portion of the lesson. The want of 
attention to this point is particularly mischiev- 
ous in schools and classes. For where there is 
no settled order, there can be no unity nor pro- 
per understanding among the pupils, and where 
these are wanting, there can be little improve- 
ment. When there is only one pupil, the devi- 
ating from this rule is not of course of so much 
importance. 

VARIETY IN THE METHOD OF TEACHING. 

One of the first things to be attended to is 
to divide the lesson, so as to make it as 
light as possible to the student, without how- 
ever distracting his attention too suddenly from 
one thing to another, until the first has been 
thoroughly explained and understood. Lan- 
guages have that advantage in them, that they 
afford to the teacher many means of keeping 
up the attention of a pupil without causing 
much fatigue to his mind ; and it requires but 
a moderate share of tact in the teacher to per- 
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ceive when any part upon which the pupil is 
engaged begins to grow tiresome. He must 
then pass to another subject, for not much good 
is ever derived from a lesson when the mind is 
surfeited. For instance, it may happen that the 
translation is heavy and uninteresting, and that, 
in consequence, the pupil will go through it with 
reluctance, and without spirit ; in that case, let 
it be stopped, and some other part be expatiated 
upon, or let a conversation upon some subject 
or other take the place of it 

An hour is the time generally allowed for a 
lesson, and that is short enough; but yet it will 
prove too long if a cheerful attention is not 
maintained. The only way to keep it up is to 
avoid obliging the pupil to dwell too long upon the 
same thing, and to take care not to have it always 
in the same way. Lessons need not always 
be repeated in the same literal manner ; a trans- 
lation may be made the subject of an exami- 
nation, instead of a word-for-word reading ; 
exercises may sometimes be better read than 
written ; and occasionally, but seldom indeed, 
and rather as a pastime than a study, a 
short dictation may be recurred to. Dicta- 
tion does not indeed teach anything to a pupil, 
(see the chapter on Dictation,) that he may not 
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acquire as well and even better in the general 
course of his lessons ; but it may be used as a 
test that will show the progress his ear has made 
in the appreciation of sound and the nature of 
the different words that are spelt altogether or 
partly alike. 

There is one thing which in particular ought 
always to be kept in mind, we mean that 
whatever method a teacher adopts, all the sec- 
tions of the lesson should so combine, and be so 
much in harmony, as clearly to evince an unity 
of purpose, and bring all the energies of the 
pupils to bear upon the same end. When- 
ever the attention of the student is diverted 
from one subject to another, nothing remains 
fixed in his mind with accuracy or precision. 
So you may very well pass from the reading and 
analysis of a grammatical exercise to a piece of 
poetry : but then it should also be read and ex- 
plained analytically, and not as a mere reading 
exercise. This will appear more fully in the 
articles upon Grammar and Translation. Di- 
vergent lines will not do in teaching ; they must 
all tend to the same focus, otherwise the pupil 
is bewildered. 

Some teachers have it as a rule to prescribe 
to their pupils to do such or such a thing, and to 
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do it in such or such a way, but without explain- 
ing to them the reason that induces them to 
adopt that plan rather than another, or pointing 
to them the benefits that result to themselves 
from the method that is pursued. They fancy 
it would be lowering their dignity to do so ; they 
will not be brought to an account : ipse dixi is 
their motto. 

Now we consider such a course to be parti- 
cularly wrong, and tending very much to damp 
the eagerness of pupils. Every one likes to 
know (children as well as others) the object of 
what he is doing, and what he is to expect in 
return. If a teacher has nothing vague and in- 
determinate in his plan, if it be not a mere 
routine which he follows up because he has been 
accustomed to it ; but if, on the contrary, he has 
a decided object in view, if the result of the 
course he recommends is clear, why not declare 
it, instead of keeping his secret to himselL Tbe 
pupil being made aware of the advantage he 
is to expect will then apply with more alacrity, 
and this frank and open dealing is sure to create 
a kindly feeling in his mind towards his master. 
Pupils dread most generally to be kept at work 
for the sake of occupation only. 
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OF METHOD ON THE PART OF THE PUPIL. 

But to whatever degree of perfection a teacher 
may have carried his method, both with regard 
to the order of the different parts of the lesson, 
and to the variety he has succeeded in intro- 
ducing into it, he will find himself thwarted in 
his endeavours to accelerate the progress of the 
pupils unless they have themselves a proper way 
of preparing their lessons, and a clear under- 
standing of what they ought to do. This point 
is not always sufficiently attended to, and yet it 
is a very important one. Many mistakes are 
often ascribed to indolence or want of care, that 
in fact ought to be merely attributed to the want 
of knowing better. Children are very indifferent 
as to that ; for they are apt to think that their 
lesson is always good enough for their master ; 
but adults and full-grown persons who are 
anxious for improvement are often disheartened 
by the consciousness they have of their inability 
to set about their studies. They would like to 
avoid the mistakes that are pointed out to them, 
and in which they fall repeatedly. They see 
the blunder as soon as their attention is called 
to it; but how did it happen? how can they 
prevent it ? They cannot tell. Nor is it to be 
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supposed that it is only in difficult constructions, 
or in niceties of language, that this deficiency 
shows itself: it appears most glaring in the 
simplest accidents of languages* For instance, a 
pupil knows the rule of agreement between the 
substantive and the adjective, and yet constantly 
neglects it Verbs also are neither in the pro- 
per mood, tense, or person. What does it pro- 
ceed from ? From the habit he has contracted of 
writing too fast, and without considering the 
nature of the words he is using. It will be of 
very little use in such case to repeat over and 
over again explanations of rules that are well 
understood. It is not knowledge that is to be 
imparted ; it is the habit which is to be cor- 
rected. That will be best accomplished by the 
master obliging the pupils to work with him, 
under his eyes ; by preventing them beginning 
to write a sentence before they have sufficiently 
considered all the parts of which it is composed: 
the words that govern and those that are go- 
verned; the words that determine the agree- 
ment and those that submit to it When the 
pupils have acquired that habit, they may then 
be trusted to themselves ; there will still be, of 
course, mistakes to correct, but not such as ap- 
pear to be the result of mere carelessness. 
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Teachers too often comfort themselves with the 
idea that the thing is so easy ; that it merely re- 
quires attention. That is an erroneous view of 
the subject For beginners, especially such as 
have no previous knowledge of grammatical 
exercises, there is nothing easy ; on the contrary, 
every thing is difficult and puzzling. There is 
nothing more easy than to hold a pen properly, 
yet writing masters must teach it to their pupils, 
and show them how to manage it 

It cannot be denied that in early teaching 
well-informed women have a great advantage 
over us. As they are more in the habit of deal- 
ing with the infant minds, they understand their 
wants better, are more ready to sympathise with 
their deficiences and to supply them ; to show 
them how ; in a word, they have tact and pa- 
tience, two very important accomplishments, in 
which male teachers. are too often sadly de- 
ficient Let it not be overlooked, however, that 
we speak of women of sense, well informed, and 
accustomed to teaching ; a thing not quite so 
frequently found as one might suppose. 

Let it, then, be remembered, that it is not 
enough for pupils to know what they have to 
do ; they still must know how they are to do it 
Until they do, their improvement is sure to be 
very slow indeed. 
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HOW TO TEST THE MERIT OF ANT METHOD. 

The solution of this problem is by no means 
a difficult one. 

A method of teaching will be good, 1st, When 
an able and willing pupil rises from the lesson 
with the consciousness that he has made some 
progress. 

2ndly. When it has been so clearly and ra- 
tionally given, that the pupil, in rising from it, 
feels confident that he could repeat it to another, 
and communicate the same advantage that he 
himself has received. 

Whenever that double purpose is not obtained 
the method must be deficient. 



ON THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

THEIR DIVISION. 

The Parts of Speech ought to be presented 
to the attention of the learner at first as being 
divided into two classes : the declinable parts of 
speech ; namely, the article, the substantive, the 
adjective, the pronoun, and the verb. And 
the undeclinable parts, namely, the adverb, the 
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preposition, the conjunction, and the interjection. 
The latter will give him no trouble, as they do 
not vary ; they must be looked for in the dic- 
tionary as they are, and in a short time he will 
be at home with them. 

It is not so with the former ; their inflections, 
especially those of the verb, are puzzling at first, 
and require much attention. They must be 
learnt at the very beginning of the study, and 
their import correctly ascertained, as it is through 
those inflections only that time, persons, number, 
and various other circumstances which constitute 
the exact meaning of a sentence, are expressed. 

Until the pupil has made himself acquainted 
with those inflections, and has completely mas- 
tered them, he will find his progress impeded at 
every step in the study of the language, in trans- 
lation, in exercises, and in speaking. Nothing 
can be done until that task is accomplished. 

In order to facilitate to the pupil the at- 
tainment of those inflections, we have given* 
a method and models, which, if properly 
attended to, will require but a short time, 
a few hours, to enable him to conjugate accu- 
rately any regular verbs, and to form a tolerably 
good idea of the general import of their in- 

* See the chapter on the manner of learning the verbs. 
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flections. And here we must caution the learner 
against his indulging in the persuasion that he 
will acquire them in time, or through the means 
of an interlined translation. It is not to be 
accomplished in that manner. The only way 
that is sure, is to learn the formation of the 
various tenses of verbs; it may be somewhat 
tedious at first; but it is, after all, the shortest 
as well as the most certain manner. 

ON THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 

Whether it is necessary to study the grammar 
of a language to succeed in speaking and writing 
that language correctly, is a question which we 
do not intend to examine. We shall, on the 
contrary, consider it as a settled point that such 
knowledge is necessary, and here, for fear of 
ambiguity, we must warn the reader that by the 
word grammar, we mean the syntax. At the 
beginning of this work we stated that lan- 
guage might be considered both as an instru- 
ment invented for the purpose of conveying 
ideas, and as- a science that enables us to 
make use of that instrument so as to obtain 
the object it was intended for. We said that as 
an instrument it consists of the words of the lan- 
guage, comprising their inflections ; as a science 
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it consists of the principles and rules according 
to which the words are to be used ; this con- 
stitutes what is called the grammar of a Ian* 
guage. If this definition be correct, it can 
scarcely be denied that such science must be 
known before the instrument can be used in a 
proper manner, and no science is acquired but 
through study. 

The only question with us, therefore, will be — 
when is that study to be entered upon, and how 
is the knowledge of grammar to be imparted to 
the student? Is a teacher at once to begin the 
course of his lessons with obliging his pupils to 
commit to memory the principles and rules of a 
language as recorded in the book called gram- 
mar, or should he rather wait until his pupils 
have by reading acquired a great number of 
words, idioms, and constructions, and obtained 
an insight into the character and modes of ex- 
pression of that language. 

Although we do not consider the necessity of 
studying grammar as a question admitting of any 
doubt, it cannot be denied that many persons 
succeed not only in speaking, but even in 
writing, a foreign language with tolerable accu- 
racy, without ever having studied the rules of 
that language in the book called grammar. 

E 
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Such instances are too frequent to admit of any 
doubt. But if we consider what kind of per- 
sons have thus acquired a language without 
going through the usual course of studies, we 
shall invariably find that they are such as have 
resided a long time in the country, and have 
been compelled to deal almost exclusively with 
the inhabitants. Necessity has been their 
master ; the constant need of expressing their 
thoughts, their desires, and their wants, sharpens 
their attention, whilst the incessant recurrence 
of the sounds, idioms, and constructions of the 
language assails them on all sides. The ear in 
that manner soon becomes accustomed to catch 
the words, and pronunciation is accelerated. But 
with such we have nothing to do ; our business is 
with those who must acquire the language at 
home. 

Perhaps it may not be improper, before we 
proceed any further, to consider more minutely 
what grammar is. Grammar, in the most ex- 
tensive sense of the word, means the forms of 
speech, according to which, in process of time, 
polite and well-educated people agreed to ex- 
press themselves. Not that such an agreement 
literally took place ; but it arose gradually from 
the general intercourse of society. No language 
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was formed at once, neither as to the words it is 
composed of, nor as to the forms according to 
which they are to be put together. None of 
the languages spoken in Europe are what they 
were three or four centuries ago. The present 
English language is not the English of Chaucer; 
nor is the French of our time the French that 
Montaigne wrote and spoke ; still less that of 
Philippe de Commines or of Rabelais. The 
.Italian and Spanish have less altered than any 
other ; but yet they are not at present exactly 
what they were in the age of Boccacio and Cer- 
vantes. The transition that brought the French 
language to its present form, took but a very 
few years ; it took place in the latter part of the 
reign of Louis the Thirteenth, and the first 
years of that of Louis the Fourteenth. Pascal, 
Moli^re, Racine, and La Fontaine, fixed it for 
ever. It is curious, when we read the remarks 
of Vaugelas on the French language, to observe 
the manner in which he speaks of certain locu- 
tions that were no longer admitted. " Ten 
year 8 ago" says he frequently, " this mode of 
speaking was still in fashion, but now, no well- 
educated person would make use of it" Ten 
or twelve years is the time, then, it required to 
effect the immense change that took place in the 
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language. That change is easily perceived in 
the writings of P. Corneille; the style of his 
latter days is not at all similar to that of his 
youth. The decisions of the French Academy, 
that had just been formed by the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, contributed much also to the speedy 
settlement of grammatical questions. Their 
remarks upon the Cid, a tragedy of P. Cor- 
neille, had a great effect* 

It results from this, that every language pos- 
sesses a grammar, although no one should have 
taken the trouble to write one ; it consists of 
the idioms and forms of speech adopted by polite 
and well-educated persons, and it is anterior to 
any collection of its rules or principles. Such 
collection is a useful and convenient book, but 
it is not essential to the existence of grammar. 
This self-existing grammar is that which chil- 
dren learn before they can read or study ; it is 
the only one which many men ever learn, whose 
early education had been neglected, and who, 
by the power of their genius and industry, rose 
to honours, and became conspicuous in society; 
an intercourse with well-educated persons re- 
paired the want of early instruction. 

Since grammar is the growth of time, and the 
result of certain forms of speech prevailing over 

• See the Appendix. 
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others, and superseding them, it must be evident 
that none of those forms are absolutely neces- 
sary in themselves. Forms, indeed, are neces- 
sary; if it were not for them, no distinct com- 
munication of ideas could take place; panto- 
mime and hieroglyphics would be used instead 
of conversation and writing ; but it is not ne- 
cessary that it should be the one rather than the 
other ; the adoption is arbitrary, sometimes the 
result of chance or caprice. There is not, per- 
haps, a single language extant, in which per- 
sons well versed in its early literature do not 
regret words and idioms which custom has ex- 
pelled and replaced by others less expressive. 

But this is no point which we have to con- 
sider now, we must accept the language as we 
find it, and speak it as everybody else does. The 
rules, arbitrary or not, have been approved of 
and consented to, we must therefore submit to 
them. The laws of a country might have been 
framed otherwise; but when they have been 
once enacted and acted upon, they are binding 
upon everybody. 

So Milton may well have said, in his time, 
agreeably to the French order of words : 

The serpent mb beguiled, and I eat. 

Le serpent m\a. tentle, et j'ai mange" le fruit. 
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But I doubt whether any living poet would 
venture upon such a construction in the present 
day. 

But this manner of acquiring the knowledge 
of the grammar of a language, merely from an 
intercourse with well-educated persons, is not 
within the reach of those who learn a foreign 
language at home. Two or three hours of de- 
sultory and stammering conversation a week 
with a master, will not impart it to the student; 
it would be absurd to expect it. In this case 
the course to be pursued by the learner seems 
to be plainly this: he must acquire it from 
books. That is to say ; by reading attentively 
and analytically well-written works, and by a 
constant reference to the rules of the language, 
as collected in a good grammar. Any scheme 
of teaching which is not based upon this foun- 
dation, must, in our opinion, be a delusive and 
ineffective one. Well-written books, especially 
those that are written in a familiar and conver- 
sational style; such as the juvenile works of 
Miss Edgewortb, the Vicar of Wakefield, come- 
dies, &c, if properly read and studied, will, in 
some measure, supply the want of actual con- 
versation ; and a reference to the grammar will 
explain the constructions that may seem ob- 
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scure, as far as the English language is con- 
cerned. 

In French, the number of books that will 
have the same effect is very great. The works 
of Berquin for young beginners, La Fontaine, 
Moltere, Le Sage, L'Abbe Pr6v6t, Picard, &c. 
&c., if read and translated in the manner that 
we shall explain in the chapter on translation, 
And in that on parsing, will soon give to the 
pupil a full supply of words and idioms, pro- 
vided he takes the least interest in the study. 

WHEN OUGHT THE STUDY OF THE SYNTAX TO 

BEGIN ? 

Now we come to another question ; one that 
has-, been, and is still, every day much contro- 
verted,, pamely, When ought a regular study of 
the syntax to begin? at once, or, as already stated, 
after some progress has been made ? 

This question, it seems to us, does not admit 
of an absolute answer. It depends, first, on 
the age of the pupil ; secondly, on his qualifica- 
tions. 

With respect to very young children, it seems 
to us that, in order to form a correct opinion, 
we ought to consider what takes place with 
them in the acquirement of their mother tongue, 
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and, as much as possible, follow the same method 
as that by which they acquired it They leant 
a great many words before they could speak: 
the habit of hearing, and reflection, taught them 
in time how they were to combine those words, 
in order to communicate their thoughts to others 
with accuracy ; and they succeeded in doing so, 
long before a grammar was put into their hands. 
This course, which is indeed that which is pur- 
sued by nature, whether we notice it or not, 
should be our guide in the teaching of young 
children. It is true, they will not, as in the first 
instance, have objects and a variety of signs to 
help them to the meaning of words, idioms, and 
relations. The thing expressed by the French 
word will, of course, be generally wanting in 
the room where the lesson is given ; the con- 
nexion of ideas that makes an idiom expressive 
or pithy, will escape them, but then the work 
of comparison will begin ; so if you pronounce 
to a child the word pomme, the fruit itself may 
not be in the room for you to direct bis attention 
to it; but when you tell him it means the same 
thing as apple, a word which reminds him at 
once of the object, he will through it identify 
the word pomme with the fruit, as easily as in 
the first instance be had identified the word 
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explanation you gave him ; he will forget it of 
course, because he is a child, and because it does 
not interest him so much as an orange or a cake ; 
_but never mind that, repeat it twenty times 
over, and if you think that the idea of an orange 
or a cake will help to fix it upon his mind, try 
to bring those words in the sentence you give. 

However, when, through translation, sufficient 
improvement has taken place both with regard 
to the acquisition of words, and to that of ge- 
Xieral construction, a grammar may be with ad- 
" vantage placed in the hands of the pupil But 
even then, the choice of the grammar is not a 
matter of indifference. It should only contain 
the principles and general rules of the language. 
Exceptions, particular rules and niceties, ought 
to be carefully avoided. Those rules should 
be worded in a clear, precise, and brief style, 
having two or three examples at most for each 
rule, and exercises of two or three lines, — no 
more ; that is enough for reference, and it is all 
that is required. Little hands do not like large 
books ; and the first thought that occurs to a 
child who has a book of four or five hundred 
pages put into his hands, is, that he never will 
get through it; or that it will require a great 
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deal of trouble and study. It disgusts him with 
the language at the very onset A grammar, 
such as I should recommend, should not exceed 
forty pages. Forty pages, if filled with judg- 
ment, will contain all that it is essential for a 
child to know." * 

It will be afterward for the teacher to judge 
when he is sufficiently acquainted with those 
rudiments to have a general grammar put in his 
hands. 

With respect to adults or full-grown "persons, 
the question assumes quite a different aspect 
Those learners are divided into two different 
classes; 1st, those who are acquainted with the 
classics, and are in the habit of studying lan- 
guages ; 2ndly, those who only know the verna- 
cular tongue. 

As to the classical scholar, he generally will bare 
his own way ; he has contracted a certain habit of 
learning, to which he adheres. At the very first 
step he will walk torch in hand, and refuse to 
proceed in the dark; he will know the why 
and wherefore of everything ; inquire into the 
reason of such or such construction ; compare 

* The author of this treatise has a grammar of that kind 
ready for impression. 
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one with another; he takes notes, goes on me- 
thodically and analytically — in fact, makes, as 
it were, his own grammar. Such students can 
scarcely be considered as being taught ; they 
teach themselves under the guidance of the 
master. Two things only they require from 
him — the pronunciation and the explanation of 
the idioms which cannot be construed according 
to the general rules, and the meaning of which 
is rather obscure ; as for instance, Se passer de 
diner. Tenir de son pire, alter bride en main. 
It y va de la vie, &c. The French language 
abounds with such expressions. (See the 
chapter on Idioms.) 

The task of the master in such cases is 
very easy and very pleasant: he has only to 
follow his pupil. 

It is not always so with the others. A full- 
grown person who attempts to learn a language 
without any previous knowledge of the classics, 
or of any other but his own, has a great many 
obstacles in his way that a child has not. Un- 
accustomed to study, such persons will scarcely 
sit to it pleasantly ; they would like to know 
everything, and everything at once ; they harass 
a teacher with questions, the answers to which 
they are not able to comprehend for want of 
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previous knowledge. If the teacher request 
them to wait, and to put off such questions u 
some other time, they grow impatient at their 
want of improvement, which they themseke? 
impede, and most often give up the study in 
disgust before having fairly tried to leant 
Such learners, in our opinion, ought in greai 
measure to be dealt with as children ; for they 
are placed in the same situation, save the im- 
patience and vexation that children do not feel 
these are seldom put out by the slowness c 
their improvement; they generally take it fen 
coolly; they sit to their lessons as a matter o: 
course, some being spurred by emulation, others 
because they know that they must do it oi 
abide the consequence, but none of them tf 
anxious to go beyond the day's lesson, or ctf 
in the least about the time they are learning it 
One of the first things, on the contrary, that a 
full-grown person asks of you is this : How Ion? 
will it take you to teach me ? Just in the same 
manner they would ask a mason: How loos 
will you require to build such a house? Ot 
their tailor, How long will it take you to make 
me a suit ? They have no idea that it depends 
more on their mental faculties and application 
than on the talents of the master. 
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; : . It seems, therefore, that the most proper course 
: : \ to be pursued with such students is to begin with 
.-reading with them some easy books, written in 
•j; short sentences, comparing with them the verbs 
v that occur with those that are given as models, 
.. , and wait patiently until they have learnt 
. enough in that familiar manner to begin a regu- 
lar course of grammatical instruction. 

With regard to adults that have already learnt 
v a language, the obstacles are not so great nor 
the task so arduous as with the former ; their 
experience guides and ^supports them through 
the drudgery of the beginning. They are aware 
. that time is required, and they also know how 
to set about learning; they understand the 
reasons of those things L which are required of 
them, and submit to them more cheerfully. 
But with all that, we would not begin with such 
persons with the study of the syntax ; we should, 
as in the former case, begin with translation, 
and make the pupil gather the rules as he 
reads.* A frequent recurrence of the same 

* Such is the method the writer pursues, and he can assert 
with truth that his pupils have been made acquainted 
with the rules of the syntax long before they came to learn 
it in the general progress of the study of the grammar. 
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constructions will fix those rules in their me- 
mory as well and sooner than the syntax itself. 
It is the only way pupils have to become ac- 
quainted with the idioms of a language, a fre- 
quent recurrence of them ; why should not the 
same method, accompanied, of course, with 
proper explanations, effect for the rules of a 
language what it effects for its idioms ? 

The next question that occurs on this subject 
is this : When in the progress of his studies the 
pupil begins to learn the rules of the grammar, 
is it necessary that be should learn them 
tewtually as they are worded, or will it suffice 
that he should comprehend them, and give the 
sense in any words which he may choose to 
substitute for those used in the book ? 

This question will, we are aware, appear very 
trifling to some persons, and indeed we should 
not have proposed it but for one reason : teachers 
differ upon it, and some attach a great deal of 
importance to the text being learnt literally. 
As for ourselves, we do not, and for this reason: 
it is not for the sake of the words a pupil learns 
a rule, it is for the rule itself ; that is what he 
is to know. If he can give the exact meaning) 
what does it signify if he does not exactly use 
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the same words as those of the grammar ? The 
only thing that seems to us to be required is, 
that the rule should be given with precision and 
correctness, and with as much concision as pos- 
sible. We should even say that there is an ad- 
vantage resulting from a pupil using his own 
words; it enables the teacher better to judge 
whether the rule is properly understood ; for if 
the expressions the pupil makes use of do not 
accurately convey the import of the rule, it is 
plain he does not understand it, and that it re- 
quires explanation; whereas, the same thing 
does not always appear so well when the text is 
adhered to ; for it is by no means a necessary 
consequence, that because a pupil repeats a rule 
textually, he quite understands the meaning of it 

Besides, a proof that the text is not of so 
much consequence as it is considered by some 
teachers is, that one can scarcely find two 
grammars in which the same rule is expressed 
in exactly the same words. Wherefore, then, 
should we be so tenacious of a verbatim repeti- 
tion of the rules ? 

We shall further observe, in order to make 
good our assertion, that grammar, as a mere 
theoretical book, does not assist the learner so 
much as it is generally thought in the acquire- 
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merit of a language ; that it is very possible for 
person to know all the principles and roles oi * 
language, and yet not to know a word of t> 
language itself: for instance, a Frenchman mr 
very well understand that in English no agree 
merit takes place between the adjective and 2 
substantive, that participles never vary, a 
collective substantives require the verb in £- 
plural number, that the verbs are more ge® 
rally modified by auxiliaries than by inflection 
&c. &c, and yet not know a word of 'English. 
Moreover, it would be taking a very erroneoc: 
view of the effect produced by the observance i 
the rules of grammar, to suppose that it is soS- 
cient to enable one to speak or to write a langua? 
with correctness. Nothing could be further^ 
the truth than such an idea; for a composition,!? 
it be what it will — a letter, an essay, or anythin; 
else — may be so written that no grammatics 
rule shall be violated, and yet there may not be 
in it a sentence properly written. Perspicni? 
and accuracy of style do not only depend ontbe 
conforming to grammar, they result also, w 
even in a greater degree, from the knowledge of 
the idioms and metaphorical expressions autho- 
rised in that language — and especially fro 01 
making use of the proper word. Travellers are 
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- well aware of the necessity of attending to these 
three points in preference to the strict rules of 
^grammar. And, indeed, what does a man 
w - most particularly want ? to make himself under- 
stood, or to 'express himself with grammatical 
^purity? The former, most assuredly; and it 
*t cannot be denied that an extensive command of 
: the words and idioms of a language, even with- 
$ out much grammatical science, will be more con- 
: : ducive to enable him to make his way, and to 
* obtain his wants, than a complete knowledge of 
-- the grammar, with a limited supply of words 
• and idioms. 

:> Now it must be obvious to every one that a 
v large supply of words and idioms can only be 
: acquired through an extensive reading of farai- 
. liar and popular works; and that translation, 
, therefore, ought to precede the study of gram- 
: mar and the writing of exercises ; excepting, of 
course, as we have stated at the beginnning of 
, this chapter, the declinable parts of the lan- 
guage, which ought to be learnt at first and in 
the shortest possible time. 

ON THE MANNER OF LEARNING THE VERBS. 

The French verbs consist of primitive and' de- 
rivative tenses. 
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The primitive tenses are five in number ; viz. 

The present of the infinitive mood ; 

The present participle, the past participle; 

The three persons singular of the present of 
the indicative ; 

The preterite definite (second person sin- 
gular.) 

Let the pupil be required to give out those 
five tenses when he repeats a verb; thus, parler, 
parlant, parl£, je parle, tu parlas-counaitre, 
connaissant, connu, je connais, tu connus, — and 
then let him be shown how the derivative tenses, 
namely, the three persons plural of the present 
of the indicative and of the subjunctive present, 
and the imperfect of the indicative, are formed 
from the present participle; the future and 
conditional from the present of the infinitive; 
the imperative and the three persons singular of 
the subjunctive, from the present of the indica- 
tive ; and lastly, the imperfect of the subjunctive, 
from the second person singular of the preterite. 
He will then have an easy way of forming at 
once all the simple tenses of the regular verbs. 
The compound tenses being always formed by 
means of one of the auxiliary verbs and a past 
participle, never offer any difficulty. As for 
the exceptions which occur in the irregular verbs, 
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they are sure to become known progressively by 
practice, without any particular trouble on the 
part of the student. It will at first be sufficient 
to point them out to him whenever they occur 
either in translations or in writing. 

Now, there being so much sameness in the 
inflections of the different conjugations, if those 
inflections are presented to the pupil in the 
rational and analytical manner just mentioned, 
there is no reason why he should not know them 
well in the course of six weeks or two months. 
We have seen it accomplished in the course of a 
few days. 

ON THE MANNER OF LEARNING HOW TO USE 
THE VERBS WHEN THEIR INFLECTIONS ARE 
KNOWN. 

The moment the student has become suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the regular inflections 
of the verbs, he should be taught to conjugate 
them in connexion with other words, so as to 
form extempore complete sentences ; the master 
at the same time explaining, the general rules of 
construction. A few examples will explain our 
meaning. 
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I give an apple. 
Thou givest an apple. 
He gives an apple. 
She gives an apple. 
One gives an apple. 
We give an apple. 
You give an apple. 
They give an apple. 



Je doone one pomme. 

Tu donnes une pomme. 
II donne une pomme. 
Elle donne une pomme. 
On donne une pomme. 
Nous donnons une pomme. 
Vous donnez une pomme. 
Ds donnent une pomme. 



Now supposing the pupil perfectly at home 
with the simple affirmative sentence, it will re- 
quire very little trouble to enable him to conju- 
gate the same verb or any other interrogatively, 
by the transposition of the pronoun ; as, 

Do I give an apple ? | Donne-je une pomme ? 

Dost thou give an apple ? I Donnes-tu une pomme ? &c. 

Or with negative expressions ; as, 

I do not give an apple. 
Thou dost never give apples. 

She gives no apples. 



Je ne ( ~»as or ) , 

donne I point }<tep°mme. 

Tu ne donnes jamais de* 
pommes. 

Elle ne donne aucun.es pom- 
mes, &c. 



Or interrogatively and negatively ; as, 



Do I not give an apple ? 
Dost thou not give an apple ? 
Do you not give an apple ? 



Ne donne-je pas une pomme ? 
Ne donnes-tu pas une pomme? 
Ne donnez -vous pas une 
pomme ? &c. 



In the same manner he will readily become 
acquainted with the place in which personal 
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pronouns are to stand when they are governed 
by the verb ; thus, 



I give you an apple. 

Dost thou give me an apple ? 

She does not give us an apple. 



Then adverbs may 
duced, and their place 
their nature ; as, 

When will you give me an 
apple ? 

She will give us some ap- 
ples to-morrow. 

You kindly gave me some 
apples yesterday. 



Je vous donne une pomme. 
Me. donnes-tu une pomme ? 
Elle ne nous donne pas une 
pomme, &c. 



be progressively intro- 
pointed out according to 



Quand me donnerez tous 
une pomme ? 

Elle nous donnera des pom- 
mes demain. 

Hier vous me donnates 
obligeamment des pommes. 



I have, in the above examples, purposely ad- 
hered to the same verb and substantive ; as it 
is what should be done with beginners. The 
main point is to teach them to use fluently the 
various tenses and inflections of the verbs, and 
introduce them in complete sentences. This 
task will prove sufficiently puzzling at first, 
without perplexing them at every sentence by 
fresh verbs and substantives; it will be time 
enough to do that when the pupil has made 
some progress, and acquired a considerable 
number of words ; until then, two or three dif- 
ferent verbs tried in that manner in a few of 
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their tenses will be quite enough. The master, 
in this exercise, as in all others, must watch his 
pupil to see how far he can go on with him, 
and then pass to some other kind of work as 
soon as he finds that the attention is beginning 
to flag. 

If that kind of exercise be steadily and pro- 
gressively pursued, the pupil will, in a short 
time, be able to form, ex tempore, much longer 
and intricate sentences; such as the following : 



Who sent this book to me 
this morning ? 

Did any one send me a 
book last evening ? 

Show me the book that was 
sent you a fortnight ago. 

Is not this the work you 
were reading just now ? 



Qui m*a envoye* ce livre ce 
matin P 

Personne nem*a-t-ilenvoy6 
un livre hier au soir ? 

Montrez moi le livre qu on 
vous a envoye il y a quinze 
jours. 

N'est-ce pas la le livre que 
vous lifliez tout a lTieure ? 



This method of conjugating verbs in com- 
plete sentences has several advantages. 

1st. It suits the private pupil as well as nu- 
merous classes. 

2ndly. It is easily turned into the shape of 
conversation, and accustoms the pupil to it. 

drdly. It is more exciting, although more 
difficult at first, than the plain conjugation of a 
verb. 



, 
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4thly. It affords the teacher an opportunity of 
jxplaining the construction of the language. 

5thly. It will supersede the necessity of writ- 
ing long exercises. 

ON THE WRITING OF EXERCISES. 

An exercise or theme consists of a certain 
number of sentences that are given in a gram- 
mar with reference to some rule, for the pupil to 
construe them according to that rule, that it 
' may be better impressed on his mind. Exercises 
may be either written or read according as they 
are more or less important Their length also 

. ought to be measured after the same principle. 

~ When they are of some importance they ought 
to be written, but when comparatively trifling, 

,i it is as well to read them, directing the attention 

■* of the pupil to some other part more necessary. 
The exercises that may be considered as most 

'" important are those that have for their object 
to elucidate the different constructions of a lan- 
guage. Such are the exercises upon the verbs, 
upon the conjunctions, and their government; 
the adverbs, with reference to the place in which 
they are to stand in a sentence ; some preposi- 
tions that express many different relations not 
always easily perceived or distinguished from 

F 
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one another ; such as, a, de, pour 9 avant, de- 
vant 9 vers and envers 9 especially when the 
English language uses in the same case preposi- 
tions having another signification. 

Those exercises, also, are to be considered as 
important that are meant to elucidate the gene- 
ral principles of a language. 

But those that only show the peculiarities or 
exceptions of some words are trifling, and ought 
not to be dwelt upon. We shall explain this. 

The theory of the article in French is rather 
intricate and difficult for an Englishman. It 
will be necessary, therefore, to give a great 
quantity of exercises to make it clear, and point 
out the cases in which it is to be used in French 
although it is omitted in English. But in the 
course of that explanation the pupil will meet 
with the following rule : Proper names of 
countries require the article, as La France, 
VAngleterre, Vitality &c. Now what can be 
the use of giving long exercises upon such a 
rule ? Is it not enough to mention that such is 
the case ? That rule admits of four exceptions, 
but so plain that two or three sentences are suf- 
ficient also to make them remembered. 

It seems to us that the compilers of grammars 
have not sufficiently attended to that considera- 
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tion ; the consequence is, that grammars are 
swollen to such an immense size, that children 
are frightened at them and adults are deterred 
from touching them. 

We have further to state upon this subject 
that when a teacher has considered an exercise 
to be of sufficient importance to be written, he 
ought also to consider it of sufficient importance 
to be remembered, and require the pupil to 
commit it to memory. The principles or rules 
emanating from it will be better retained and 
understood by the exercises that exemplify 
them being perfectly and permanently learnt 

As for those exercises that possess no interest, 
and teach nothing to the pupil but what is alike 
in his own language, it will be sufficient to read 
them. 

ON IDIOMS. 

Idioms, in the most strict meaning of the 
word, are those forms of speech which custom 
has authorised, but which cannot always be con- 
strued according to the rules of grammar. Be- 
sides these, there are others which are derived 
from various sources, as arts, sciences, games, 
&c ; these may be considered as metaphorical 
expressions that have by length of time and 

f 2 
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constant repetition acquired a definite meaning 
somewhat distant from the original one. Others 
have been borrowed from foreign languages; 
whilst a great many others have crept into the 
language, nobody can tell when nor how, bat 
have obtained a conventional and proverbial sig- 
nification. 

Idioms are the pith and marrow of a lan- 
guage ; for they always convey something more 
than the common expression would do. They 
impart to the style either elegance, pungency, 
animation, or strength. Every language has 
expressions of this kind, but none perhaps in so 
great abundance and variety as the French lan- 
guage. It is through them more than any other 
circumstance that French became so preva- 
lent, and the language of familiar conversation 
in Europe. It is the language of wits ; its 
idioms are more caustic, racy, and incisive, than 
those of any other. There is no shade of mean- 
ing in a thought which they cannot express 
with picturesque precision. Hence you con- 
stantly find in the works written in other lan- 
guages, or in familiar conversation, expressions 
like these — "As the French express it," or "As 
they say in French," an idiom of course being 
given at the same time. Now the French Ian- 
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guage has no need of such assistance ; it finds 
sufficient resources in its own idioms to express 
everything with precision, elegance, and force. 
They are, as it were, another language in the 
language. But at the same time that they add 
so very much to its grace and power, they con- 
stitute also its chief difficulty. Not only is it 
perplexing sometimes to unravel the real mean- 
ing they contain with perfect accuracy, and to 
feel all the finesse and delicacy of the expres- 
sion, but a foreigner finds in their application a 
matter of considerable embarrassment. It is 
not enough to have ascertained the correct 
meaning of an idiom ; it still remains to be 
known whether it can be admitted in the style 
you are using, or in the company before which 
you speak. For such an idiom might not be 
improper in a tradesman's parlour that would 
be offensive or unbecoming in a gentleman's 
drawing-room. The selection of those forms of 
speech require a great nicety. Paul de Kock 
would not describe the death of Vatel in the 
same words as Madame de Sevign6. It is, 
therefore, for the teacher carefully to point out 
to the learner the exact meaning and propriety 
of the idioms with which he meets. 

We shall give a few examples of the different 
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kinds of idioms we hare mentioned. Those 
that cannot be brought to a grammatical con- 
struction are generally called Gallicisms, and 
contain some expletive word. 

C'est une bonne habitude que I Rising early is a good habit. 
de se lever matin. I 

Que in that sentence cannot be construed. 



II vous lui donne un soufflet 
qui le fit tomber a la ren- 
vene. 



He gave him a box on the eai 
that laid him flat on the 
ground. 



Votes has no antecedent. 

Nous irons par ici, et vous | 
autres, vous irez par la. | 

Vous autres and nous autre* are borrowed 
from the Castilian vosotros nosotros ; but in 
French those expressions establish a kind of op- 
position which the Castilian pronouns do not 
express. 

Some words have lost their original significa- 
tion, by adopting one which was foreign to them; 
for instance, the substantive chire in the present 
language signifies the food, the fare, the man- 
ner of living; as faire bonne chire, to fare 
sumptuously ; faire mauvaise chire, pauvre 
chire, maigre chire, to live scantily, to fart 
poorly, wretchedly ; it is so understood by every- 
body. So when La Fontaine, in " La Belette 
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entree dans un grenier," says, La Galande 
Jit chere lie, he uses two words, one of which, 
lie, derived from the Latin lostus, is quite ob- 
solete ; chire, or chiire, in the French of the 
12th, 13 th, and 14th centuries, meant the face, 
the visage. They said at that epoch, Faire 
ehlre lie, to make to oneself a joyous face (with 
eating being understood ;) faire chlre mate, to 
make to oneself a sad or dull face either from fast- 
ing or sorrow ; faire chiere haute, to carry one- 
self proudly. Mat is no longer used in the pre- 
sent French but on two occasions : 1st, with re- 
ference to colours, as un blanc matt a dull or 
dead white colour, and tehee mat, checkmate ; 
literally, to make the king dull or sad. 

In the Persian language the word mat is used 
also, schah mat, un roi embarrassi, a king in 
trouble. And it is not unlikely that the word 
mat is of Persian origin, and was introduced into 
the French language through the game at chess, 
which is an eastern game. Again, in Le Pot 
de Terre et le pot de fer, Le Pot de terre re- 
fuses to accompany le Pot de Fer in his travels 

" Disant qu'ilferait que sage 
De garder le coin du feu/' 

Saying that it would be wiser in him to keep by 
the fire-side. Faire que sage, to act wisely, is 
an elegant idiom belonging to the French of the 
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same epoch ; but we are not aware that any 
modern writer since La Fontaine has used it 
Je rien puis mais, I cannot help it, although 
very expressive, has become an obsolete expres- 
sion, as in La Fontaine again ; for it is in his 
works we must look for the treasures of the old 
French authors: the wind 

Brise en son passage 



Maint toit qui n'en peut mais. 

Carries off in its way 
Many roofs that cannot help it. 

Some idioms are borrowed from arts, sciences, 
trades, professions, games, &c thus : 

Rompre en visidre a quelquun, literally 
means to break a spear on a knight's visor; but 
this was considered a foul stroke, a deadly 
offence : agreeably to that origin, it means now 
to offer a wanton and intentional insult. Many 
idioms are taken from the game at tenis ; as, 
prendre la balle au bond ; fair e faux bond y un 
casseur de raquettes, votes nous la donnex beUt, 
literally to take the ball as it rebounds ; to re- 
bound in a wrong way, a breaker of battledores, 
you give us a fair ball indeed ! These expres- 
sions mean to seize an opportunity, to disappoint 
one, a bully, to make an insidious offer or pro- 
posal. 

Other idioms can scarcely be explained, such 
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as this, Quand il sefut bien engraisse, UJU un 
trou a la lime et disparut, when he bad suffi- 
ciently filled his pockets he bolted and disap- 
peared. Apr is luiilfaut tirer Techelle, means 
no one can excel or surpass him. 

Tirer les vers du nez a quelqu'un, means to 
pump somebody. Saigner du we*, signifies to 
flinch, to refuse a challenge. 

An immense number might be added to these, 
but we have given enough, to show how im- 
portant and difficult it is to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of these peculiar expressions. 

Learners ought to be very particular as to 
the use they make of idioms and metaphorical 
expressions, for when they are used improperly 
the sentence is sure to be very ridiculous. 

ON LEARNING BY HEART. 

This subject requires some consideration; 
more than is generally paid to it 

It seems to us that it should be divided, into 
two distinct parts. 

1st Those things that are so absolutely im- 
portant to the attainment of a language as to 
make it necessary to commit them to memory 
in order to have them at command, and to be 
able to use them readily and fluently. 

f 5 
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2ndly. Those things that are only subsidiary. 
which, by being learnt, will accelerate die pro- 
gress of the learner; but the omission of whieb 
will not materially affect or delay his improve- 
ment. 

In the first class I should place, 1st, The fun- 
damental principles of the language as to con- 
struction ; that is to say, the respective places of 
the subject, the verb, the objective case direct 
and indirect, the pronouns, the adverbs, &c. 

2ndly. The formation of the plural of nouns, 
that of the gender and number of the adjectives. 

3rdly. The contraction of the prepositions de 
and a with the article. 

4thly. Those idioms that are the elements of 
conversation or of absolute necessity for trams- 
acting the business of life. 

5thly. And the most important of all, The 
Verb, in all its conjugations and in all its in- 
flections. Without a perfect knowledge of the 
verbs and of all their accidents, there cannot 
exist any real knowledge of a language. 

All these matters we consider of absolute ne- 
cessity, and no means ought to be neglected that 
can make the pupil thoroughly acquainted with 
them. 

In the second class we should place the rules 
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of exception, generally little important at first, 
perplexing to the learner, and sure to become 
known by practice. Among those we should place 
the irregular adjectives the irregular verbs, and 
such rules as seem to infringe on the general 
principles. It will be enough to refer the pupil 
to them whenever he happens to transgress them. 
Apparent oppositions ought as much as possible 
to be avoided, especially in the first stage of 
learning; they only produce embarrassment and 
uncertainty. 

With regard to learning by heart pieces of 
prose or poetry, there is no doubt that such 
method, when it can be pursued, will greatly 
contribute to the improvement of the learner ; 
for, although he will forget in time the exact 
text of what he has learnt, still it will have that 
undeniable advantage that it will fix his mind 
more intensely upon the style of the author, and 
he will remember the words and the idioms with 
more accuracy. 

But this method cannot always be employed. 
Sometimes a student has a dull memory, cannot 
learn by heart without much labour and devot- 
ing a great deal of time to it, more than he can 
spare; in many instances, the aversion that 
pupils feel for that kind of exercise is such as to 
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produce disgust and a thorough dislike to the 
language altogether. In such cases, it is better 
to give it up, and it will be for the teacher to 
feel his way, and judge bow far he may safely 
enforce it. 

We should particularly recommend La Fon- 
taine's fables. There are a great many of them 
that are short and easily understood ; besides, 
the subjects are light, and suit best the young 
student's taste. Another advantage which they 
possess over any other French writer except 
Moli&re is, that they abound in idioms, which, 
with very few exceptions, are to this day used 
in conversation as well as in writing. 

OF THE LEARNING OF DIALOGUES. 

The real use of books of that description, is 
to give to the learner a knowledge of the elements 
of conversation, of the expressions used in fami- 
liar and polite discourse, together with the 
forms and idioms which manners and fashion 
authorize in any nation. Such expressions, 
forms, and idioms, cannot be learnt otherwise 
than from books in which they have been col- 
lected on purpose ; for as they do not belong to 
any art, science, or any particular description of 
literature, it would be in vain to look for them in 
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books treating of such subjects. Those expres- 
sions are relative to the daily occurrences of 
life ; to every circumstance to which one is liable 
every day; as exchange of compliments, inqui- 
ries about a thousand things, expressions of grief, 
pleasure, anger, &c, invitations, refusals, accep- 
tations, business of every kind, marketing, shop- 
ping, travelling, play-going, &c &c. And there is 
no book that I know of, that can communicate that 
kind of knowledge, except books written for the 
express purpose. Comedies, novels, collections 
of letters, will in a very great measure give any 
one an insight into the manners of society and 
the style of conversation; but that is not 
enough — there are a thousand things we want 
at every moment, a hundred little incidents 
which will occur daily, and which no other book 
will teach us. 

What, then, should we look for in a book of 
elementary conversation ? 

A numerous collection of subjects and of 
heads — method in their arrangement — elegance 
of diction in subjects that will admit of it — a 
great number of idioms respectively translated — 
shortness and precision in the sentences, and 
especially, no attempt at being witty. 

We would recommend Bellenger in preference 
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to any work of that kind that we hare sen I 
The heads are numerous and diversified enou? \ 
for the purpose of conversation and the comma  
occurrences and wants of society. 

The teacher, in using them, should not co* 
himself to the text, and hear them as a mere les- 
son ; but rather take them as themes on which u 
exercise the pupil, by giving him sentences a- 
tempore connected with the part he has learnt. 

There is no reason either why the rales c: 
grammar should be kept entirely out of sigfc^ 
that kind of exercise. On the contrary, tbt 
respective idioms should be as much as possibk 
explained according to the rules of construc- 
tion, in order that they may also contribute 
their share towards the attainment of a corra* 
knowledge of the language; for we repeat it, 
the question is not whether the grammar of* 
language must be learnt or not, but what are the 
most speedy and effectual ways of teaching it 

For this reason, whenever a pupil does do! 
repeat a sentence correctly, the master should 
not be satisfied with setting him right as to tie 
text ; but explain to him, in a few words, 
rule of grammar he has violated, or what i 
he has misapplied. 
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ON PARSING. 

Parsing may he considered in two different 
ways. 1st. The requesting the pupil to tell 
what part of speech any word belongs to, its 
gender and number, and if it be a verb, what 
kind of a verb it is, in what mood, tense, and 
person it is used. Two or three sentences 
parsed at each lesson will be sufficient exercise 
to impart to the pupil the nature of the different 
words that are used in language. 

2nd. When the pupil has made some progress 
and has acquired a correct knowledge of the 
parts of speech, parsing ought to assume the 
character of grammatical analysis, and not be 
confined to a mere statement of the nature of 
words. Thus, he should be required to explain 
why a verb is used in one mood rather than in 
another — why in such a tense and not in such 
other, noticing the difference of construction 
between the French and English language, 
whenever there is an occasion to do so. For in- 
stance : 

Je crains qu'il ne deplaise a son oncle. 
I fear he will dt please his oncle. 

Teacher. — In what mood and tense is the 
French verb deplaise ? 
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PupiL— In the subjunctive mood, presenl 
tense, third person singular. 

Teacher. — Why is the verb in the subjunc- 
tive mood in French, whilst it is in the future in- 
dicative in English ? 

Pupil. — Because verbs signifying fear, when 
followed by the conjunction que, require the fol- 
lowing verb, in the subjunctive in French, what- 
ever the mood used in English may be. 

Teacher. — Has not the subjunctive in French 
a future meaning when used in that manner ? 

Pwpil. — Yes; it has. 

Teacher. — Translate the following sentence: 

I am sure he will displease his father. 

Pupil. — Je suis sur qu'il deplaira a son pere. 

Teacher. — Why is this verb in the future of 
the indicative, and not in the subjunctive, as be- 
fore? 

Pupil — Because je suis sur is an affirmative 
expression, and therefore does not require the 
subjunctive mood, although followed by que. 

Teacher. — I observe that in both cases the 
preposition a is introduced in French between 
the verb and the objective case, although not 
used in English : tell me the reason why. 

Pupil. — Because deplaire is a neuter verb in 
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French, and therefore requires a preposition be- 
fore the objective case. 

Teacher. — What kind of preposition is a in 
that sentence ? 

Pupil. — A preposition of direction ; that is 
to say, pointing to the person or object. 

A few sentences parsed in that manner at every 
lesson, or at least frequently, and taken either 
from the translation, exercise, or dialogue, will in 
a short time make the pupil acquainted with the 
rules of the language long before he reaches 
that part of the grammar where they are to be 
found, viz. the syntax ; with this advantage, 
that he will learn them without effort, as he will 
learn them daily and more practically than if 
he learnt them by heart But that is of no im- 
portance ; the point is, that he knows them, no 
matter how. 

We need not remark, that this manner of 
parsing forms a part of the general plan of teach- 
ing that we have proposed, and combines ex- 
actly with the other heads of which we have 
treated; they all tend to the same end and 
through similar ways ; so that the pupil always 
knows the road he is in, and where it leads. 
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ON THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY. 

Of what use is a Dictionary i If a tutor is 
himself possessed of the language, is he not the 
best dictionary to be applied to by the pupil.' 
Are not his words more copious, his explanations 
better suited to the sentence, more decidedly tc 
the point, than the long and tedious columns o: 
a dictionary ? Is not all that time wasted thai 
a pupil spends in poring oyer such columns ft 
find the proper expression, when his master can 
at once dispel all his doubts, and prompt 
the word ? Dictionaries are fit works for teas- 
ers to study, that they may be better able U 
communicate to their pupils the different mean- 
ings of words, their various acceptation 
metaphorical sense, and so forth ; but as to the 
pupil, a dictionary is nothing but a vast laby- 
rinth where he finds himself bewildered, d 
the more copious that dictionary is, the more at 
a loss the pupil will find himself in using it, 

Such are the principal objections that are 
generally brought forth against the use of dic- 
tionaries by persons that are friendly to mere 
oral teaching, or to interlineal translations; but 
we do not consider them of any weight, except 
with regard to such children as are yet too young 
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to use dictionaries without much trouble ; for 
then the matter comes to this : if they are too 
young to use a dictionary with proper care and 
attention, they must either be told the meaning 
of the words, or give up the study of the lan- 
guage altogether; and no one should advise 
that. But with pupils that have acquired the 
power of using them, their use should be 
enforced. 

It is true, that much time would apparently 
be saved by the master telling the meaning of 
the words to the learner, at least for the present; 
but the same reason might be adduced, and is 
adduced, indeed, by the professors of the Hamil- 
tonian system, to exempt the learner from any 
study previous to the lesson ; for the teacher 
may just as well expound the full meaning of a 
sentence, and the rules of construction, either to 
a class or to a single pupil, as the meaning of 
particular words or idioms. But there is ano- 
ther view to be taken of the matter, and 
which we consider to be the true one; it is, 
whether lessons thus given and taken are likely 
to make a durable impression on the mind of 
the learner ? Whether he will not soon forget 
what he has so soon learnt, and at the cost of so 
little trouble ? Whether, if his attention should 
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it will be of very little good to him, for in both 
cases the work has been done for him, and be 
will not stop to study a thing which be finds 
already made up. Besides, the use of a dic- 
tionary is not so troublesome as persons not 
accustomed to them generally imagine; habit 
soon makes the task an easy one ; and the neces- 
sity for it becomes less, as the pupil improves in 
the language. 

ON PRONUNCIATION. 

Can any book be so contrived as to impart, 
by any rules, combination of letters, numbers, 
signs, or figures, we shall not say a correct pro- 
nunciation of any language, but anything ap- 
proaching to it ? 

To decide this question, we must first con- 
sider in what pronunciation properly consists. 
Next, which of the senses is the judge of it 

In order to possess a correct pronunciation of 
a language, one must know : 

1st. The proper sound of the vowels, diph- 
thongs, and triphthongs, or any combination of 
vowels and consonants, as fonn a single sound ; 
such as the seventeen sounds or vowels recog- 
nised to exist in the French language : a, d, e, 6, 
i, i, i, o, u, eu, e&, on, an, en, in, on, un. 
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2ndly. The manner in which the consonants. 
either single or combined, affect the pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels. 

3rdly. What vowels must, agreeably to custom, 
be suppressed in the pronunciation, although 
forming a part of the orthography. 

4thly . Whether every kind of style admits of 
that suppression to the same extent. 

5tbly. What final consonants are to be carried 
on to the vowel that begins the next word, ami 
in what cases. 

6thly. On which syllable the stress or accent 
is to be laid. 

7thly. That proper intonation of each worA 
the correctness of which forms what is called 
the real accent of a language. 

8thly. The manner of joining or running 
words together, on which depends the fluency oi 
speech. 

9thly. The length or brevity of the syllables, 
which no accentuation can give with sufficient 
accuracy, especially in the French language. 
where that length is so indefinite, and depends 
altogether on the gravity or familiarity of the 
style, more than on any fixed rule. 

Now a complete attainment of all these parts 
is required for any one to possess a perfect pro- 
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nunciation; and such is their nature, that the 
ear alone can be a judge of their precision ; for 
they are a matter of sound only, and sound 
cannot affect any other sense than the ear. 
But books affect only the eyes, which have no- 
thing to do with pronunciation. Books, there- 
fore, can be of very little use, if any, in the 
attainment of a correct pronunciation. 

Walker and other orthoepists have pointed 
out both the pronunciation and accent of words, 
by means of signs and figures, we know ; but 
there are two things which must be remembered. 
1st. That they always refer to some words they 
have adopted as standards, the sound of which 
is well known to their readers. 2ndly. That 
those dictionaries are intended for natives, who, 
by referring to the standard word, can thereby 
know what sound is meant. But put Walker's 
Dictionary into the hands of a Frenchman who 
has never heard the words referred to pro- 
nounced by a person well versed in the English 
language, of what use can such a book be to 
him? Of none whatever. 

Some persons have endeavoured to represent 
bhe pronunciation of French words, by referring 
to the sound of English ones. But how falla- 
cious such a system must be ! 1st. There are 
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very few sounds that are exactly alike in both 
languages. 2ndly. There are many in French 
that are entirely wanting in English. And 
drdly. Even if tbey could be correctly repre- 
sented, it would never be sufficient to impart 
either accent, intonation, or fluency of speech. 

From what precedes, we may then reasonably 
conclude that pronunciation can only be ac- 
quired from hearing natives, or persons wtw 
have been in the habit of conversing with them, 
and have thereby made themselves sufficiently 
acquainted with the pronunciation to commo- 
nicate it to others. 

What are the best means to impart to learners 
a correct pronunciation of a foreign language? 

It is a matter of general observation, tte 
very few persons ever acquire the true pronun- 
ciation of a foreign language, so as to be takes 
for natives of the country where it is spoken. 
The remark, " He speaks English as an English- 
man, or he speaks French as a Frenchman, 9 is 
always made and received with an expression of 
astonishment 

When a person begins late to study a lan- 
guage not his own, the deficiency in pronuncia- 
tion is easily accounted for. 1st The organs 
of speech have lost their flexibility, and can- 
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not, therefore, exactly accommodate themselves 
to new positions or articulations. 2ndly» The 
ear itself having been accustomed to certain 
sounds, judges with difficulty and imperfectly 
of the fresh ones that strike it. The first im- 
pression that a grown person experiences at 
hearing a language unknown to him, is one of 
irritation, which is still increased by his not 
understanding what is said; it produces pretty 
nearly the same sensation as the buzzing of a 
hornet These are sufficient causes for a grown 
person never acquiring the correct pronuncia- 
tion of a language, even when he has become 
thoroughly acquainted with it, and his ear has 
become reconciled to it 

But what reasons can be assigned for young 
persons not obtaining the correct accent and the 
fluency of a language they have begun to learn 
early ? We shall mention several, every one of 
which may be easily remedied. 

1st A master, although possessed himself 
of a good pronunciation, will become tired of 
correcting ; by dint of hearing the errors of the 
pupil, he will become accustomed to them, and 
when they are not too glaring, he will pass 
them over as a matter of course; in fact, a kind 
of compromise will, unknown to themselves, 

G 
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take place between them. It requires 
greatest vigilance on the part of the master not 
to be lulled away in that manner. 

2ndly. The pupil will be indolent, refuse to 
exert himself, perhaps will not know how to form 
the sound which is required of him. Perhaps lie 
may endeavour to produce it in the throat when 
it ought to be fetched from the chest; or wil 
speak with his teeth close instead of opening 
his mouth; or will let his voice drop at theesl 
of a word instead of keeping it up. All fto» 
faults, if allowed to become habits, will n><£ 
assuredly prevent the pupil from acquiring 
correct pronunciation. 

The next fault we would mention, is the pro- 
pensity which pupils have to make stops where 
there ought not to be any, and for lowering ff 
elevating their voices without any reason for it 
This may arise, either from not knowing how to 
manage their breath, or from not understanding 
the sense, or not paying attention to what the; 
are reading or repeating. From whatever cause 
it may proceed, if not checked in time, the pup2 
will never obtain thai fluency nor propriety '<f 
speech^ without which there can be neither grace 
nor harmony in delivery. There can be do 
remedy for this fault but the preventing Ik 
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pupil to read on until he has read the sentence 
with the proper stops and intonations that be- 
long to it. 

After having thus far enumerated .the causes 
which generally contribute to produce a bad 
pronunciation, we shall endeavour to point out 
the means that can effectually remedy the fault. 
In fact, having shown the causes of the evil, is 
almost as much as having afforded the remedy. 

When a child begins to learn a second lan- 
guage, he is of course already acquainted with 
the form, name, and purpose of letters, the 
sounds of vowels, and the action of consonants 
upon them. This must be taken into account ; 
no previous knowledge ought to be disregarded. 
It is not the difference of the names given to 
letters which is of any importance to a learner, 
it is the sound and action. Letters are, in some 
measure, like numerical figures or algebraic 
3igns ; it matters little by what name you call 
them, as long as you know their import For 
instance, of what use is it to a child to know 
that the letter p has not exactly the same name 
in French as in English, provided he knows that 
its action upon the vowels is the same, and that 
oo is pronounced alike in both languages. The 
naterial and simple differences of sound in the 

g2 
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alphabet only should be at first pointed out to 
him : they are few in number. A 9 e 9 e, 2, e, i, «, 
ch, 8k> thj for the consonants, w the French does 
not possess. No more is necessary for a be- 
ginner. The other differences will be better 
learnt by reading. Not by reading detached 
words, or learning them by heart ; such work is 
tedious and vexatious to learners; but in the 
course of general reading. 

There are a few sounds in French, the correct 
articulation of which presents some difficulty to 
the learner, but those sounds are not many. 

For instance : the letter r is, of all the cob* 
sonants, that which gives more trouble to as 
English student ; but that is only in two cases; 
namely, in the middle of words where it is im- 
mediately followed by some other consonant, a» 
orme 9 ordre 9 ornee, artifice, conform^ &&; ^ 
at the end of words, in which case it is but 
faintly pronounced in English as voir, plaw, 
punir, air. 

But at the beginning of words, or when im- 
mediately followed by a vowel, there is gene- 
rally no difficulty ; thus in r6Hr 9 route, nfr 
cule 9 renverser 9 ratifier, aroser 9 amarer 9 hon0r&) 
di8courir 9 the r is articulated with much greater 
facility. 
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There are, also, some combinations of letters 
which are not easily conquered; such as vir, 
pour, and some others. But in all such cases, 
the difficulty always arises from the different 
sound given to the vowel or diphthong in both 
languages. Whenever it occurs, the teacher 
must pronounce the word right himself, refer- 
ring the pupil at the same time to the simple 
sound of the vowel. Thus if a pupil, meeting 
with the words virgile, virile* virginie, should 
pronounce them according to the English mode 
of pronouncing the word virtue, he must be re- 
minded that the vowel i in French has only one 
sound, that of ee in English, and must, therefore, 
be pronounced as the verb veer. And, in the 
same manner, that the French word pour is not 
to be pronounced like the English verb so spelt, 
but like the adjective poor, the diphthong ou 
having always in French the sound of oo in 
English. But it is only in few cases that 
the identity of sound can be so perfectly esta- 
blished. 

Whenever that identity fails, the tutor has no 
resource but to oblige the pupil to repeat the 
word until he succeeds in doing so correctly. 

As for the defects of pronunciation that have 
their source in the indolence, carelessness, or 
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even obstinacy of the pupil, there can be no 
rule given as to the manner of curing them. 
They are very annoying ; but the remedy is in 
great measure to be found in the tact of die 
master, and the knowledge he has of the temper 
of the pupil* 

Suppression of the E mute. 

We have spoken of the omission of the! 
mute in reading or speaking. Duvergier, and 
manyofcers after him, havecomposed long book 
in which they took care to have every JE which 
is to be passed over, printed in italics. It dis- 
covers a great deal of patience, but exercised to 
little purpose ; for the pupil will scarcely remem- 
ber which £ is to be suppressed. A rule to that 

* As an example of obstinacy, I may be permitted to quote 
an instance which happened to me many years ago. I was 
giving lessons to a young lady who was about fourteen. She 
had acquired the habit, before I attended her, of pronouncing 
the word vous vuz instead of two. Once that awful wad 
occurred a dozen times at least in the course of three or four 
lines, every time she pronounced it vuz, and as many times I 
obliged her to pronounce it vous, with a coolness that nettled 
her. She became at last so exasperated at the interruption, 
that she laid down the book, looked at me fiercely, and ex- 
claimed : " I cannot say vous, sir, and / will not say ooiu," 
pronouncing it at the same time as full as myself. I laughed, 
she cried, and there the lesson ended. 
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effect would have been more useful : we shall 
give it. We are not aware that any master has 
ever used it, or discovered it ; but it will be 
found correct in practice* 

Rule 1. When several E mutes follow one 
another, the first is pronounced, the second 
omitted, and so on alternately* Example : 

Pronunciation figured, 

Je n' veux pas. 

Que m' venez-vous dire ? 



Written text. 

Je ne veux pas. 

Que me venez-vous dire? 

Je ne le recevais pas. 



Je n' le r'cevais pas. 



Rule 2. At the end of words ending in E 
mute the E is suppressed also, the stress being 
on the preceding vowel ; only the consonant 
must be pronounced, which otherwise might have 
been silent Example : 



Written text. 

Que me demandes-tu. 
II me rend mon argent 
Qu'il me rende mon argent. 



Pronunciation figured. 

Que m' demand'-tu. 
II me ran mon, &c. 
Qu'il me rend' mon argent. 



In the first and third examples, andes and 
ende are pronounced nearly as the conjunction 
and) the D being sounded in the same manner; 
in the second the D is silent 

But these rules, however simple they may 
appear, will never be fully understood by a 
pupil until he has heard them applied by a 
master. 
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I must remark at the same time, that they 
only apply to conversation, prose, and light 
poetry. In grave, tragic or epic poetry the 
metre will not always submit to any retrench- 
ment. For instance, in this line of Voltaire, 

Que me preparez vous, abfme t£n6breux ? 

every E mute must be pronounced, or eke die 
metre would be destroyed. 

With regard to the occasional suppression of 
the E mute in the middle of words, it entirely 
depends on the delicacy of the ear and the habit 
of hearing the language well spoken ; neither 
rules nor books can teach any one on what 
occasions it is to be either suppressed or re- 
tained. We say, for instance, je jetfrait je <fc- 
maruTrai ; but we must say je parleraU as it is 
spelt The liquid consonant I between two 
T8 could scarcely be pronounced. We must 
also pronounce je demontrerai, for the suppres- 
sion of the E would turn the future into a 
preterite ; the two r's by that suppression ban; 
confounded into one ; and yet we say je prefer'rai, 
resting a little while on the syllable fer, the I 
of which becomes grave instead of acute as it ^ 
accented. 

Besides, the same E in the same word is often- 
times omitted or suppressed according as it is 
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preceded by a word ending with a vowel or a 
consonant; thus we say: II dit quil deman- 
derait k son p&re ; but we must say : II dit qu'il 
ne (Tmand' rait pas, according to Rule the 1st 
just given. 

It seems plain, therefore, that books written 
with italic E mutes cannot be of much use ; for 
if the person who uses them has a master, he 
will learn the suppression of that vowel from 
the habit of hearing him, without the italic E ; 
and if he has no master he will learn but little 
from such an alteration. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of pronuncia- 
tion, without making a few additional observa- 
tions, which seem to us of some importance. 

The obligation under which a tutor finds 
himself, when teaching beginners, to stop them 
at every word, has something in itself so very 
tedious, and even, seemingly, ungracious, that 
he will often be tempted to pass mistakes over 
for the present^ and trust to time for improve- 
ment, rather than to harass the pupil by con- 
tinual checks. But this is a baneful forbearance. 
Whilst the tutor confides in the efficacy of time, 
the pupil's organs contract a certain habit of 
articulation, his ear becomes accustomed to it, 
so much so that he at last can scarcely discover 

g 5 
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any difference between his master's pronuncia- 
tion and bis own. When this takes place, the 
case is hopeless; a bad mode of pronunciation, 
wben it has been once contracted and confirmed 
by habit, can no more be retrieved than a strong 
provincial accent can be conquered. To im- 
part to a pupil a correct pronunciation at first, 
is not a very difficult thing; perseverance and 
care will accomplish it; but to supersede a bad 
one, and replace it by a correct one, is one of 
the most difficult achievements that a tutor may 
have to perform. The case of the learner is 
pretty near the same with that of bad singers; 
however unpleasant their voice may be to others, 
however false their notes and intonations, they 
are always pleased with their own melody. The 
worst reader in the world is delighted with his 
own elocution ; he is to himself a Kemble or 
a Talma, and wonders how it happens that 
people show impatience or ennui at his per- 
formance. 

" Vivant plus que content danfl son erreur extreme." 

Is then pronunciation to be obtained all at 
once? No;, but two things most especial)? 
must be insisted upon from the beginning: 
namely, a proper utterance of the vowels and 
diphthongs, and a natural and correct intona- 
tion ; for on these two points, whatever else be- 
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loBgs to pronunciation; most decidedly depends* 
Fluency in reading and speaking, the convey*- 
ing of consonants upon the vowel beginning 
the next word, giving to each syllable its proper 
length, the proper division of sentences in read- 
ing, &c, all tint may and will come in time ; 
but not except die two first points which we 
have mentioned have been properly attended to 
and entirely mastered. 

Pupils too often contract, both in reading and 
in repeating lessons, a kind of monotonous 
chant, which they are very apt to introduce in 
any language they learn; it is against that habit 
that the tutor must guard with the utmost at- 
tention ; if once admitted, it will become impos- 
sible to cure it Obsta prmeipiis is a maxim 
that cannot be too much attended to in forming 
the pupil's pronunciation. 

HOW TO EDUCATE THE EAR AND ACCUSTOM IT 
EARLY TO UNDERSTAND A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 

One of the greatest difficulties a learner has 
to encounter in the acquirement of a foreign 
language is, to make it out when it is spoken to 
him. A great many persons can read with ease 
the most difficult authors of a language, who 
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cannot understand the simplest sentence when 
it is spoken. And a thing which is rather par- 
ticular is, that the more fluently the language is 
spoken the less a person unaccustomed to hear 
it is likely to understand it A sentence fluently 
spoken seems to an inexperienced ear like an 
endless word. In a language in which every 
letter is pronounced, and always in the same 
manner, such as the Italian or Spanish, the 
difficulty may soon be overcome; but when 
letters are cut off or passed over in the pronun- 
ciation, as is the case in French ; or when the 
vowels admit of different sounds as in English, 
the obstacle becomes greater and is not so easily 
removed. The addressing the pupil in the lan- 
guage he learns cannot be of any use until he 
has already made some proficiency in it, and has 
become acquainted with the sense of a great 
number of words; and even then, as the conver- 
sation between a teacher and the pupil is gene- 
rally confined to a few topics, the improvement 
will of course be very slow. 

The means that we propose to remedy this 
fault, and accelerate the power of perception, is 
as simple as it is effective. 

Suppose the pupil has a page of French to 
translate, he must have looked at it before he 
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takes his lesson ; he then is requested to read it 
in French, before he translates it ; when that is 
done, let the master himself take the book, and 
instead of allowing the pupil to translate from it, 
read to him himself, and oblige him to translate 
merely from hearing. This plan, if adopted 
early, and strictly persevered in, cannot fail to 
hasten the quickness of the ear. And it will 
have that effect the sooner, as the books that 
are selected are such as are conducive to general 
conversation, as tales, stories, comedies, or the 
like. 

When the pupil has made some progress, the 
master need not confine himself in reading to 
the mere text of the book; on the contrary, by 
adding fresh words or sentences, he will tax the 
pupil's attention more seriously, and be better 
able to judge of the improvement that has been 
made. 

Whenever the pupil happens to blunder or 
hesitate in his translation, he should be required 
to divide the words, or even to spell them aloud 
or in writing, and afterwards to pronounce the 
whole sentence himself. 

This kind of exercise, when connected with 
back translation and the conjugation of the verbs 
in the manner we have pointed out, seems to us 
the means best calculated to enable the ear 
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quickly to judge of sound, and to distinguish the 
words that form a sentence from one another. 

Some persons fancy that the best way to im- 
prove a pupil quickly, both in hearing and speak- 
ing is, that the master should from the very be- 
ginning oblige the pupil to converse in French) 
and speak nothing but French to him. Some 
parents even go so far as to select for teachers 
to their children, masters who speak little or no 
English at all. But that is a great error, one 
that they themselves would soon find out if 
they were to learn ; for how can a pupil derive 
any knowledge from hearing a language spoken 
that he does not understand, and be compelled 
to form a few sentences in it, every word of 
which must be translated to him as he pro- 
nounces them? It is almost too absurd to 
be noticed; nevertheless it is a thing that 
happens frequently. The duty of a teacher is 
to employ the best method he can, to enable 
his pupils to understand him ; when he has suc- 
ceeded in this, there is no doubt that his con- 
versing with them in the language he teaches 
will prove beneficial to them ; but until then, the 
attempting to do it is a complete waste of time. 

Far from seleeting a master unacquainted 
with the pupil's own language, we should, on the 
contrary, recommend the choice of one thoroughly 
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well versed in it ; for as learning and teaching a 
second language are works of comparison, the 
more the teacher knows of his. pupil's language* 
the better able he will be to point out to him 
the discrepancies and similarities, and to trans- 
late the idioms of both languages by their equi- 
valent in each. 

ON DICTATION. 

Dictation, properly considered, will not be 
found the real means of acquiring the ortho- 
graphy of any language* still less of acquiring 
the language itself, It is only the means of 
ascertaining the progress a pupil has made in 
the spelling of the various words that compose 
it ; and therefore ought to be used but seldom, 
at distant periods, long enough apart to lead t%> 
a supposition that the pupil has had time to 
improve; to distinguish the sounds, and the 
different ways of representing them, according 
to the nature and signification of the words that 
are used. 

As a proof of the preceding assertion, we 
shall remark that Dictation cannot be used 
until considerable progress has been made in 
the language. If it were used at the beginning, 
the pupil would be so entirely at a loss, that the 
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teacher would find himself obliged, not only to 
dictate words to him, but every letter of which 
each word is composed ; a kind of work equally 
tedious to the pupil and the teacher, and en- 
tirely unprofitable. 

Now, what is most particularly puzzling to 
the learner in the understanding of a language 
when spoken? Every one who is practical 
acquainted with languages will agree with us, 
that it is the words in which diphthongs occur 
having the same pronunciation, either with 
other diphthongs or with simple vowels. Id a 
language where such difficulty does not exist, 
and in which every vowel has a determinate and 
invariable sound, such as Italian, Dictation 
would be an absurdity. But it is evident, that 
in order to use the proper diphthong, a pupil 
must know the meaning of the word he is going 
to write, or else how could he be determined in 
the selection of the letters ? for instance, saint, 
sein, seiruji ceint, sain, are all pronounced 
alike. Vote, voir, po, pot, peau, au 9 aux, ea% 
08, auloo, oh ! and a thousand other homonymes 
can only be understood and written properly 
by a pupil, inasmuch as he knows what 
they mean. What information, therefore, can 
he acquire by having them dictated to him? 
We do not see any. 



J 
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In French there are other obstacles which 
retard the progress of the learner in under- 
standing the language when spoken. These 
obstacles result, 1st, from the suppression of 
the E mute, in pronunciation, at the end and in 
the middle of words ; 2ndly, from the suppres- 
sion of consonants at the end of words, whieh 
consonants are preserved in orthography for the 
sake of etymology only ; such as, fusil, outil, 
renard, temps, blanc, convainc, estomach, al- 
manack, which are pronounced, fusi, outi, renar, 
terns, blan, convins, estoma, almana; 3rdly, 
from the pronouncing the final consonants of 
most words with the vowel that is at the be- 
ginning of the next word, making, thus, two or 
three words sound like one ; as, il faut oiler, 
nous awns ; which are pronounced nou xavons, 
il faut taller. 

This manner of pronouncing gives to the 
French language an air of volubility which it 
does not possess. French people do not speak 
faster than those of any other nation; but a 
proper regard and a strifct adherence to these 
rules give to the delivery that fluency in which 
the grace and melody of the language princi- 
pally consist 

Now Dictation can have but a very limited 
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influence in accustoming the ear to catch those 
sounds and connexions; from the very circum- 
stance, that a dictation is always limited, as the 
act of writing takes up so much tune. Besides, 
it cannot give to the pupil the fluency of speech* 
since that fluency can only be acquired by the 
action of the vocal organs under the guidance 
of the ear ; such as readings speaking, or re- 
peating by heart, but by no means by writing. 

But let us. suppose, in order to set Dictation' 
in its fairest light, that out of a dozen words 
that a pupil writes one is badly spelt, and that 
it has taught him to spell it correctly ; it will 
follow that all the time that has been taken up 
in writing the eleven others has been wasted, 
for he knew them already, he has not learned 
anything by writing them. Some persons, 
perhaps, will say that it forms the ear to the 
pronunciation ; this we are willing to admit to 
a certain degree ; but if one refers to the sec- 
tions on reading, translating, conjugating, and 
repeating lessons, it will be seen that it may be 
accomplished by the mode indicated there, 
more easily and with more advantage to the 
pupil. 

Another reason in favour of daily Dictation 
has been adduced to us, even by grave teachers, 
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and that is, that Dictation is the best means, 
nay, the only means of keeping up the pupil's 
attention. To this we answer, first, that the 
attention of the pupil is wasted when the object 
is not worth it, as* in this case ; 2ndly, that a 
teacher who knows of no other means to engage 
the attention of his pupils, discovers his inabi- 
lity to perform his task, and bad better give 
it up. 

To resume. Dictation, as a daily or frequent 
exercise, is only a dull and easy means to fill up 
the time of the lesson. It requires no talent or 
knowledge on the part of the teacher; any 
body may take a book and dictate from it ; and 
worse than that, it conveys no knowledge to the 
pupil adequate to the time that he devotes to 
it Let it be used, we repeat it, as a means of 
judging, as a test, but to no other purpose. We 
never have used it in any other way, nor did we 
ever find our pupils deficient in spelling on that 
account 

When Dictation is resorted to, we would re- 
commend some passage of La Bruy&re or Pascal, 
or some short fable of La Fontaine, in pre- 
ference to any other works ; it will, at least have 
that redeeming advantage, that if it does not 
teach much to the pupils as to the language, it 
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will impress on their minds some useful pre- 
cepts or observations. Besides, each obser- 
vation being generally expressed in a short 
paragraph, and in a concise and impressive 
style, it makes them perfectly convenient for 
that purpose. 

ON CACOGRAPHY. 

The subject of Dictation naturally leads us 
to make a few observations upon Oncography, 
or the teaching pupils how to spell correctly by 
means of books purposely mis-spelt. 

In order to form a correct opinion of the pro- 
bable results of that method, we must remem- 
ber that the orthography of some words is re- 
gulated by certain rules, whilst that of others is 
not. Among the first are the regular inflec- 
tions of verbs, of adjectives, as to number and 
gender, and of pronouns and articles. The 
second class contains the greatest part of the 
words of a language, the spelling of which is in- 
variable, and the arbitrary result of custom and 
pronunciation. 

Now, the former, as far at least as their in- 
flections go, will be more surely well spelt from 
a knowledge of the rules, than from any other 
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way. As to the lattery the knowing how to 
spell them being a work of the memory, and 
not of the reasoning faculties, we cannot con- 
ceive what advantage can be derived from pre- 
senting them to youthful minds in an incor- 
rect state. We should rather be inclined to 
think that the immediate effect of that plan is 
to confuse the mind and perplex the memory 
before it has acquired a sufficient mastery over 
the orthography of a language. It may be easy 
for a pupil, with the aid of a dictionary, and 
time for reflection, to correct accurately a page 
of Cacography, but we are by no means sure 
that the same pupil, if obliged to write fast, 
under Dictation for instance, will immediately 
recollect which is the correct spelling. We 
think that he would be more likely to know it 
if he had never seen the word, except when 
properly spelt 

Besides, in many instances, as we have al- 
ready stated, there are fixed rules which, if 
attended to, will guide the pupil safely; but 
there are no rules of Cacography; its ways 
are still more arbitrary than those of custom, 
for there is no analogy between them. And it 
does not seem to us more rational or more pro- 
fitable, to read books badly spelt to learn ortho- 
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graphy, than to study bad style to acquire a 
good one; or bad morals to become virtuous 
Cacograpby reminds me of a French 
who composed a long book, showing 
irregular verbs would have been had they not 
been irregular. It was very absurd, no doubt: 
but not more so than Cacograpby. 

ON TRANSLATION. 

The French language, as far as regards fc 
grammatical construction, offers very few 
culties to the student. The words are 
rally placed in the same respective 
namely, 1st, the subject; 2ndly, the vert' 
Srdly, the adverb, or adverbial expression* 
4thly, the objective case direct; 5thly, the* 
jective case indirect; lastly, incidental clan* 
are placed where perspicuity requires them b 
be, so as they -may not obstruct die meaning i 
the sentence. Relative pronouns immediate!; 
follow their antecedents, prepositions precflk 
the words which they govern, and conjunction 
are put between the words or sentences whiek 
they unite. The number of inversions, even* 
poetry, being very limited, no material difficult* 
arises from them; in fact, for any one who t 
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conversant with the classics, it will be almost 
sufficient to know the inflections of the verbs to 
be able to understand the language. 

The only part of the language which will oc- 
casionally puzzle the student, is the idioma- 
tical part. Of this we shall treat hereafter. 

We shall therefore confine ourselves, for the 
present, to the consideration of the manner in 
which translation ought to be carried on, in 
order to impart to the student the most speedy 
and accurate knowledge of the language. 

In order to make the method we recommend 
perfectly clear to the reader, we shall apply it 
to La Fontaine's first fable. We select it, al- 
though written in verse, because it offers no 
difficulty. If the metre and the rhyme were 
suppressed, there would still remain a specimen 
>f simple and elegant prose. 

L,et us suppose, then, that the student has 
hat fable to translate. The first thing he is to 
lo is to read the French, for the purpose of ob- 
aining the pronunciation. The master must 
hen take care that the pupil reads it properly 
nth regard to the sound of vowels, the suppres- 
ioti of E mute, the connecting of the last con- 
onants of words with the first vowel of the next 
ord, and a proper attention to stops, and ge- 
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nerally to what constitutes the fluency of speech. 
(See the section on Pronunciation.) 
The fable runs thus : — 

La Cigale ayant chante 

Tout l'tte, 
Se troura fort depounrue 
Quand la hise tut venue. 
Pas un seal petit moroeau 
De mouche ou de vermisseau. 
Elle alia crier famine 
Chez la Fonnni sa yoisine ; 
La priant de lui pr&er 
Quelque grain pour subsister 
Jusqu'a la saison nouvelle. 
Je vous paierai, lui dit elle, 
Avant l'Out, foi d'animal, 
InterGt et principaL 
La Fourmi n'est pas preteuse ; 
C'est la son moindre defaut. 
Que fesiez yous au temps chaud ? 
Dit elle a cette emprunteuse. 
Nuit et jour, a tout Tenant, 
Je chantais ne tous deplaise. 
Yous chantiez ! J 'en suis fort aise, 
He ! bien ! dansez maintenant. 

When the pupil has read it so as to satisf 
the master, he has proved his progress in pre 
nunciation. But this is not enough ; his ea 
must become accustomed also to catch tb 
sound and understand the language when it i 
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spoken ; for living languages are not only to be 
read, but to be heard and spoken. 

In order to obtain the first of these two ob- 
jects, the master, instead of allowing the pupil 
to translate from the book, will request him to 
shut it ; and opening it himself, will read the 
French text himself slowly, fluently, and with 
proper emphasis, obliging him to translate at 
once from hearing. Whenever the pupil hesi- 
tates, it will be for the master to ascertain whe- 
ther the hesitation proceeds from not having 
previously looked for the word, or from his not 
catching the word as spoken. 

In the first case the master must judge from 
circumstances resulting from the age or habits 
of the pupil, whether he had better tell him the 
meaning of the word, or oblige him to look for 
it in the dictionary. 

In the second, he has nothing better to do 
than to show him the word as it is spelt in 
the book, and make him pronounce it accord- 
ingly. 

Where the pupils are numerous, as six or 
nine in a class, (and they should never exceed 
that number,) it will be to their advantage to go 
through it twice, or even three times; for a 
lesson can never be considered as well done, ex- 

H 
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cept when it is perfectly done. And dot kin 
of exercise does not waste time as the deabr 
method of dictation does* (See the chapter: 
Dictation.) 

But, as we have further observed, to 
languages are also to be spoken ; and no nee- 
which are likely to accelerate the attainment - 
this object ought to be neglected. 

The following is one of the means whie 
upon trial we have found to be most efficient 
The translation having been performed in tie 
manner just indicated, the teacher marks ano- 
ther lesson, the second fable for instance, fa 
the next day. According to the usual custom 
we will suppose three or four days interval be- 
tween the two lessons. Then he goes through 
the translation in the very same manner as at 
first. But when it is done he will go back to 
the first fable, no longer reading it in Freock, 
but in English, and oblige the pupil or pupils 
to translate the English back into French: 
thus — 

The grasshopper having sung 
(during) the whole summer, 
Found herself very destitute 
When the north-east wind began to blow. 

(Literally, was come.) 
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Now, it may happen, that the pupil, in re- 
turning the French, will not exactly give the 
text of the author, but some other words bear- 
ing the same sense. In such occurrences, the 
tutor, in setting him right, will have to discri- 
minate whether the words used by the pupil, 
although not the same, form a grammatical 
sentence or not If the pupil be wrong as to 
grammar, the master will explain the rule that 
has been violated, and, after having done so, 
will require one or two pupils to repeat the ex- 
planation he has given. This is one of the 
easiest modes of teaching grammar; for as 
faults will often be repeated, the repetition of 
the explanation will in a short time, and with- 
out trouble or vexation to the pupils, impress 
the rules on their memory. If, on the con- 
trary, the pupil uses other words, but still ac- 
cording to the rules of good grammar, his sen- 
tence then may be as elegant, less elegant, or 
more elegant, (for pupils will sometimes stumble 
upon something better than what they have to 
read,) it will then be for the master to make his 
observations ; for instance, should a pupil trans- 
late the above lines thut 



La cigale ayant chant6 
(pendant) tout l'6t6, 

h2 
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the master needs only say, Your sentences 
very good French ; but the suppression of the 
preposition is more elegant, and in this case i* 
allowed* 

8e troura Hen miserable. 

Very good, but not so expressive, and would 
not rhyme ; depourvue pictures better the stafe 
of the idle grasshopper. 

Quand la bise vint a muffler. 

Very good again; but that expression vini 
souffier is rather too powerful, it interferes wit 
the simplicity of the style of the fable. lta$ 
do in Le Chine et le Roseau, but not so wellc 
this. You will find it properly used in b 
Soleil et Boree. And then, if the pupil ^ 
sufficiently advanced, the master may give oc 
the lines where that expression is used— 

Not a single little bit (could he find) 
Of a fly or a worm (to eat.) 

The pupil is not likely to stumble at those to* 
they are so simple. 

She went to cry out hunger.* 
Elle alia crier famine. 

This is an idiom, and must be explained. 

* That is, to complain of hunger ; to expose her stated 
destitution. 



2T, 
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At her neighbour's the ant. 
Chez la fourmi sa voisine. 

. Here the teacher may observe that chess governs 
the names of persons only. We could not; say, 

. chez la maison, as young beginners are apt 
.to do. 

T Requesting her to lend her 

Some grain to subsist upon, 
Until the new season (the spring.) 

7 La priant de lui prfiter 

. v Quelque grain pour subsister 

i. 

Jusqu'a la saison nouvelle. 

'i The only observation that seems to be required 
: here is with regard to the word quelque, used 
. partitively, instead of du. Quelque is far more 
« expressive, for it means any quantity, however 
$ trifling* Du does not signify that, it only 
means a part of, some. 



t 



I will repay you, said she to her, 

Before August, (harvest time,) on the faith of an animal, 

Both the interest and the principal. 

Here the pupil must be told, that to make the 
harvest, is expressed in French equally well 
by the words /aire Fotlt, to make August, or 
faire la moisson, or la recolte. 

But there is, moreover, in these lines une ex- 
pression de mceurs, that is to say, a genuine 
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expression of character. Let us reproduce the 
sentence : 

Je Tons paierai, lui dit elle, 
Avant l'o&t, foi d'animal 
Int£r& et principal. 

The grasshopper was just before speaking oi 
borrowing the grain until the spring only; bat 
upon second thoughts, spendthrift like, she pats 
it off till August. 

The ant is not fond of lending ; 
That is the least of her faults. 

La fourmi n'est pas presteuse, 
Cest id son nuAndre defaut* 

That line presents no difficulty as to its mean- 
ing; but what sense La Fontaine attached to i: 
is what has puzzled many of his commentators 
and what none of them has as yet, in our opinion, 
satisfactorily explained. The main objection to 
the line is this: we know of no fault in the 
ant ; it is a frugal insect, provident and orderly, 
under as good a discipline as the bee. 

What then could La Fontaine mean ? 

If we may be permitted to give an opinio* 
upon this point, it shall be this : 

La Fontaine had then in view the ant d° 
longer as the insect, but as the type of the par* 
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ticular kind of persons he meant to describe ; 
namely, such as were born in low circumstances, 
but have succeeded by plodding, privations, in- 
cessant labour, and economy, to accumulate a 
fortune. Now, if we narrowly observe the 
habits of those persons, as a species, (there are 
exceptions of course,) we shall find them selfish, 
no lenders, without sympathy for the wants of 
others, and most especially, abusing the misery 
that arises from idleness, vice, or folly ; in fact, 
wanting in good feeling. This we apprehend 
La Fontaine must have meant, or else have 
meant nothing at all— a thing which is not 
likely. Moreover, the sequel fully justifies this 
interpretation. 

What did you do during the warm weather ? 
Said she to the borrowing one. 

Que fesiez-vous au temps chaud, 
Dit elle a cette emprunteuse ? 

Rather a dry question. 

Night and day for every visitor 
I sung, an please you. 

Nuit et jour a tout venant 
Je chantais ne vous d£plaise. 

A candid but fatal confession; for what is the 
ant's answer ? 
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You tung ! it rejoices me much ! 
Well, dance now. 

V0118 chantiez ; j'en suis fort aise 1 
Eh bien ; dansez maintenant. 

Can there be anything more heartless, more in- 
sulting than such a denial to a foolish, it is true. 
but yet a starving creature ; and does it not 
sufficiently warrant the meaning we have as- 
cribed to the so much disputed line — 

(Test la son moindre dtfaut ? 

The pupil will of course find this back trans- 
lation very difficult at first, but if persevered in, 
it will in a short time become more easy 
bear its fruits ; that is to say, that, as in 
case of pieces of prose or poetry that are learnt 
by heart, the pupil may not always remember 
the exact words of the lesson, he will, neverthe- 
less, through habit, become speedily acquainted 
with the inflections, constructions, and idioms 
of the language, and be able to use them 
readily. 

But this kind of exercise has still another 
stage. 

When the pupil has made so much progress 
as to be able to give that back translation with 
ease and fluency, then the master may with 
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great advantage alter the translation, modifying 
the ideas and introducing new ones, in order to 
oblige the pupil to compose ew tempore as if he 
were conversing, and change the construction. 
Let us give an example : 

" Don Luis sortit de bon matin et se rendit 
chez le Comte qui, ne croyant pas avoir ete de- 
couvert, fut surpris de cette visite." (La Diable 
Boiteux.) 

Literally: Don Luis went out early in the 
morning and went td the Comte's, who, not 
knowing he had been discovered, was astonished 
at this visit 

If the master is sure that the pupil can return 
the French correctly, he may alter it in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Don Luis got up early — and went out as 
soon as he was dressed. He immediately bent 
his way to the Comte's house — who, unconscious 
that he had been discovered on the preceding 
night — was greatly surprised at receiving a visit 
— he so little desired or expected. 

The pupil will have then to change the French 
text in the following manner : 

Don Luis se leva de bonne heure — et sortit 
d£s qu'il fut habill6. II se dirigea sur le champ 
vers la maison du Comte. Celui-ci qui ne se 

h5 
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doutait pas qu'il eAt et6 decouvert le soir prece- 
dent — fut etrangement surpris d'une visite qu'il 
d&irait ou attendait si peu. 

This example will suffice to explain our 
meaning. 

The next exercise we should recommend is 
one that partakes of the nature of themes and 
of translation; it consists in transferring into 
French, books originally written in English. 
As long as a student is only engaged in trans- 
lating French into English, and reversing the 
English into French again, he is guided in his 
task by the remembrance of what he has studied; 
the more literal and accurate his translation has 
been, the more readily he will turn it back into 
the original language, because his translation 
will have preserved the cast, construction, 
idioms, and peculiar features of the text. It is 
the fate of almost every translation to preserve 
more or less the character of the original ; and 
this, far from being a fault, ought to be consi- 
dered as a proof of the talent of the translator. 
A translation must be as much as possible a 
facsimile of the original. With regard to lan- 
guages that are only to be understood and 
translated, as is the case with the dead lan- 
guages, when that effect i$ produced, it is all 
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that is required, the summum operis is accom- 
plished ; but it is not so with languages that are 
to be spoken as well as understood, as is the 
case with modern languages. Not only must 
the student be able to transfer the idioms of the 
foreign language into his own, but also those of 
his own into that which he is learning. 

To obtain that end, he must, as has just been 
said, translate genuine English into French or 
any other language he is studying. For if it be 
true, as we stated at the beginning, that a second 
language is only learnt by its being compared 
with the vernacular tongue, it follows necessarily 
that a double comparison is requisite ; a com- 
parison of the foreign language with our own, 
and a comparison of our own with the foreign 
one. Now by translating French, for instance, 
into English, the learner has compared the 
French idioms with the English ones, and ac- 
quired the power of transferring them into that 
language : by translating genuine English into 
French, he compares the idioms of the English 
language with those of the French, and acquires 
the power of expressing them in that language. 
Until this double task is accomplished the 
learner will always be exposed to the danger of 
expressing his thoughts in an incorrect manner 
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by substituting the idioms of his own language 
for those of the one he is speaking. Thus his 
mode of expression will appear strange although 
grammatical : for it is possible for it to be bar- 
barous even whilst complying with the rules of 
grammar. Hence will arise those ambiguities 
of speech, those maUententes and blunders that 
bring a smile on the face of the native and a 
blush on that of the speaker, with the mortifying 
reflection, 

M Barbaras Ego, quia non intelligor illis." 

" I seem a barbarian to tbem because I cannot make myself 
understood." 

Now this kind of translation may be per- 
formed in two different ways ; first, by the 
teacher reading the English text to the pupil 
and requiring an extempore translation ; or by 
selecting some passages to be translated in 
writing. The first method will give to the pupil 
a greater fluency of speech ; the second, a more 
accurate mode of expression; for in vivdvoct 
translations, made ew tempore, many mistakes 
may escape the attention of the master; but 
when the translation is written down, the errors 
are not so likely to pass unnoticed. 

And here an important observation must be 
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made, which is, that the translation of genuine 
English into French, and that of French into 
English, are not by any means to be carried on 
in the same manner. On the contrary, the 
mode ought to be quite different ; and it will be 
instantly felt, if it be kept in view that in both 
exercises the object of the student is the same, 
namely, the attainment of the French language, 
both grammatically and idiomatically. In trans- 
lating French into English, therefore, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, especially with beginners, that 
the translation should be as literal as possible ; 
for it is only by dissecting and analysing the 
language that one can become acquainted with 
its general mode of construction and peculiarity 
of idioms. It does not matter if the literal 
translation produces strange English ; on the 
contrary, the oddity of the expression will help 
to fix the French idiom in the mind of the 
learner ; for instance, we them give will sooner 
teach a beginuer that the French say, nous leur 
donnori8 9 than if he was made to translate at 
once, we give them. 

But in translating English into French, this is 
not only unnecessary, it is not even desirable ; 
for were the student to translate the English 
idioms literally into French, he would not be 
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making French, but merely reproducing English 
idioms clothed in French words. He must, 
therefore, (always adhering to the sense, of 
course,) endeavour to find and give at once an 
equivalent French idiom for the English one. 

The English authors we would recommend to 
the student, be his own language what it may, 
are the following : — Miss Edgeworth's juvenile 
works, such as Simple Susan, &c ; next to 
them, The Vicar of Wakefield ; and then some 
such works as The Spectator, Goldsmiths 
Essays, The Rambler, &c. When a pupil has 
so far succeeded as to be able to translate those 
works into good French, giving idiom for idiom, 
his studies will assume a different character; 
they will no longer have for their object the 
mechanism of the language, but its literary 
resources and powers. This is no longer the 
province of the teacher of languages, and there- 
fore cannot be the subject of any reflections in 
the present work. It belongs to the literary 
man, to one who is not only sufficiently versed 
in the general principles of rhetoric, but whose 
taste has been formed by a proper study of the 

ancient, as well as of the classics of his own and 
other languages. Many teachers call them- 
selves professors of literature, who never had a 
Latin book in their hand — it is all fudge. 
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OF INTERLINED TRANSLATION. 

This mode of translation has been of late 
years brought into fashion and advocated by 
very able men ; we have not seen, however, in 
anything that has been adduced in its favour, 
nor by its results, any reason why we should 
recommend it It is, in our opinion, a decep- 
tive scheme of learning; one that is pleasant 
and easy enough, but that will never reach the 
proposed end. And thereupon I would ask the 
supporters of that mode of teaching whether 
they ever met with a man thoroughly versed in 
any language, who had acquired it by means of 
interlined translations ? We should think not. 
Yet it is not a recent idea; as early as 1720, 
J. T. Philipps, a man of great learning, who 
was a preceptor to Prince William Duke of 
Cumberland, in his method of teaching lan- 
guages, strongly recommends the publication of 
books so translated. But it does not appear 
that he ever tried it himself, and he confesses, 
at the same time, that it is no better than to 
learn a language by rote— a strange admission, 
we should think. 

Jacquotot and Hamilton have, in modern 
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times, attempted to bring it into practice ; but 
it has been, we believe, almost given up again. 1 
Now why should a method so very easy, one that 
spares so much trouble to the student, be so 
soon abandoned, instead of being generally 
adopted, if it were not for its want of efficacy? 

Philippe, in support of his opinion, contends 
that all languages are learnt by rote ; but this 
is only true of the vernacular tongue: every 
second language, as we have already observed? 
can only be learnt by comparison; it is not 
therefore a work of memory only, but one in 
which the judgment must take a very active and 
prominent part. That much is acquired by 
practice cannot be denied — we have admitted 
it ; practice, in fact, is our motto, but not unas- 
sisted by judgment Besides, it seems to us 
that interlined translations are just the reverse 
of that practice which leads to a complete and 
correct knowledge of a language. 

Paul Courrier, a French author of the present 
age, an eminent writer, and a very deep Hel- 
lenist, in order to give to those who do not 
understand Greek an idea of the construction of 

* Poppelton, in 1801, published at Hamburg a book inter- 
lined far better than any that Hamilton ever composed ; and 
yet it does not accomplish what it promises. 
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that language, comparatively to that of the 
French, has translated a few chapters of He- 
rodotus into French word by word, as they 
occur in the text, without disturbing the order 
in which the words are placed. The meaning 
is certainly perfectly clear, although the style is 
most strange ; but Paul Courrier did not re- 
commend literal or interlineal translation for all 
that 

We shall now state our objections to inter- 
lined translations as books to learn languages 
from. 

If you admit of interlined translations you 
must at the same time cease to call the learning 
of languages a study; for the very plan excludes 
the necessity of studying, since it does what the 
learner himself should have done. It gives him 
both the literal meaning of the words, and the 
construction of the sentence. He has therefore 
nothing to do but to pick it up, not to make it 
out, and to remember it What does it matter, 
it may be asked, provided the language is learnt 
at last? Very true; but can it be learnt? 
Can it be remembered ? We feel no hesitation 
in saying, No ! for we only learn and remember 
those things we fully understand— those things* 
the reasons of which we have carefully investi- 
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gated Now interlined translation preclude 
the necessity of doing what we have just stated 
For very few men are willing to undertake any 
trouble when it can lead to no result but sad 
as has already been attained. If the transla- 
tion is not accurate the learner cannot discore 
it, for be takes everything he sees as correct, 
and wherever there are idioms or delicacies o: 
language that require particular explanations it 
knows it not ; he takes the words as he frog 
them ; memory is the only faculty he needs, 
the exercise of his judgment is not in the 
slightest degree wanted. Why a word in or 
language is occasionally translated by differed 
words in another cannot be for him a matter i 
inquiry ; he has the dead translation before te 
eyes ; he is satisfied as to the sense, and that* 
enough for him. But how can such practice 
assist him, or guide him as to the word be is 
himself to select ? He has not the power tc 
find it out ; for as he could not be wrong in his 
translation, there was not any occasion for his 
master to set him right or to enter into am 
disquisition on the subject 

We shall now give an example that will make 
our meaning plain to any one at all acquainted 
with the study of languages. 
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Let us suppose that a learner using a book 
written upon the Hamiltonian system meets with 
the following sentences. 

My uncle is so weak that he cannot walk. 
Mon Oncle est si foible qu*il ne peut pas marcher. 
I found him walking in the garden before dinner. 
Je trouTai lui sb promenant dans le jardin avant diner. 
That is— Je le trouvai qui sb prombnatt. 

And he told me that he could not walk more than two 
miles a day. 

Et il me dit qu*il ne pouvait pas fairb plus de deux 
miles par jour. 

I overtook your brother just out of town, and as we were 
Je rattrapai votre frere a un mile de la yille, et comme nous 
going to the same place, we walked together, 
allions au meme endroit nous fimbs route ensemble. 

In the above sentences, the verb to walk is 
translated in four different ways, no one of which 
can be replaced by the other. Now how is the 
learner to know when to use the one word in 
preference to the other by the means of an 
interlineal translation ? What guide will he find 
to direct him ? will he mind the difference at 
all ? and, if he notices it, is he not likely to con- 
sider that the author varied the expression 
merely for the sake of elegance, in order to avoid 
repetition? Who will give him the rules? Who 
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will tell him that marcher is used to express 
the action of walking absolutely ? 

You walk fast — Vous marches vite. 

Se promener, to walk for pleasure or for the 
sake of exercise. 

I like to walk in Kensington gardens. 

J 'aime a me promoter dans lea jardins de Kensington. 

Faire when speaking of a determinate dis- 
tance : 

I have walked six miles in an hour and a quarter. 
Tat fait six miles en une heure un quart. 

I walked round the park this morning. 
J'ai/atf le tour du pare ce matin. 

Faire route, when speaking indefinitely of 
travelling with a companion; as, 

Will you travel with me ? 
Voulez vous faire route avec moi. 

How is he to learn that faire route is an idiom 
referring to an indefinite distance, and that ii 
he had to translate that sentence, / went tk 
whole distance by myself, he must use the 
article, and say 

J'ai fait la route tout seul, 

because in the latter case route means a certain 
distance specified and well-known to the hearer. 
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Let us give another example. 

Donner signifies to give, in its primitive signi- 
fication ; but how many more meanings has it 
not, which, although expressed, cannot be ex- 
plained in an interlineal translation ? 

He gave me his hand. 
lime donna la main. 

This window looks on the street, and that on the garden. 
Cette fen£tre donne sur la rue et celle-la sur le jardin. 
This wall facing the north-east, the sun does not shine upon it . 
Ce mur etant situe au nord-est le soleil ne donne pas dessus. 
The third regiment of foot was not engaged in that battle. 
Le troisieme regiment dlnfanterie ne donna pas dans cette 
bataille. 

He fell in the snare. 

II donna dans le piege. 

I am not to be caught by this. 

Je ne donne pas la dedans. 

Such fooleries are lost upon me. 

Je ne donne pas dans de telleB sottises. 

A bat fell headlong in the hole of a weasel. 

Une chauve souris donna tite baissee dans un nid de belette. 

I will bet you don't do it in four times. 

Je vous le donne en quatre. 

We will ask again how is a student, whether 
he be a Frenchman learning English, or an 
Englishman learning French, sufficiently to 
understand those different translations of the 
same expression, to be able to make a right use 
of them when he has no longer an interlined book 
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to deal with? The master, one perhaps may 
say, will explain them to him. But that is a 
matter of chance; for as the pupil is sure to be 
right in his translation, having only to read what 
he finds, it is more likely that the master wiD 
take it as a matter of course that he understand; 
what he reads. Every one of the above French 
sentences may be easily explained ; for as thev 
are all elliptical, it is sufficient to restore the 
words understood to bring out the sense ; thiM, 

Cette fenetre donne (vu*, sight.) 
Le soldi ne donne pas (sa lumtire, its light.) 
Le troisieme regiment ne donna pas (sa valeur, set effort* 
their valour, their efforts.) 

II donna (lui meme, himself,) dans le piege. 

Je vous le donne {a f aire, to do,) en quatre (/bis, times.) 

The French language abounds perhaps more 
than any other with such expressions : 

Cet enfant tierU de son pere ; 
« This child takes after his mther; 

means: Cet enfant tient (son caract£re, ses 
dispositions) de son p&re. 

All this, when it is thus explained, seems per- 
fectly clear and easy enough. But interlined 
translations do not explain anything ; and) 
of course, except a pupil is able to analyse them 
properly, he cannot be said to be master of the 
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language. A dictionary, it may still be argued, 
gives the meaning of those expressions it is true, 
but it does not explain them any more than an 
interlined translation. We are willing to grant 
this ; but there will be still this advantage, — the 
pupil having been obliged to look for the word 
to make out the sense, is more likely to remem- 
ber it ; and if he should not perceive how it is 
that the words bear the meaning assigned to 
them, he may then ask his teacher to explain 
the difficulty. 

It seems to us that for the Hamiltonian system 
to be a proper mode of translation, languages 
should be constituted in a very different form 
from that which they really have, namely, the 
same word should have only one signification ; 
they should not contain any metaphoric expres- 
sion ; no ellipsis, no idioms ; then it might do ; 
but as long as those things will exist, it will fall 
short of the desired object. 

Another defect we find in that system, which 
some persons perhaps will consider as an ad- 
vantage, is, that it does not require that the 
master should be possessed of any talent or 
knowledge ; provided he has a correct pronuncia- 
tion it is sufficient ; for the translation is not less 
made for him than for the pupil ; he has only to 
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hear that it is correctly repeated, just as he 
would hear a verb or a dialogue. 

One of the greatest faults we find with the 
Hamiltonian system is that it takes away from 
the pupil the possibility of making mistakes, 
without his knowing or being sure that he is 
right, for no other reason except that it is so in 
the book. It is very right for a student to be 
able to read ; to translate and to write a lan- 
guage correctly, it is the desired end; but he 
will only succeed in doing so when he has ob- 
tained not only the meaning of the words of a 
language, but also of the rules that regulate 
their construction, and the selection of both the 
wordsand forms. Now we consider that the 
mistakes that a pupil must occasionally make 
are, from the explanations they elicit from the 
master, a most effective means to impress on the 
minds of the former, those very forms and 
niceties, on the knowledge of which the proper 
understanding and use of a language depend. 
In fact, a student sometimes gains more by a mis- 
take he has made than by having been right; for 
he might have been right by chance and with- 
out knowing why ; the correction of the mistake 
will give him the knowledge he wanted. 

Besides that mode of translation is not one 



I 
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that can be continued through the whole course 
of a language. It can only be used with simple 
and plainly-written works ; but it is impossible 
to apply it to those that are written in a lofty 
style. How could any one apply it to the works 
of Massillon or Buffon, of Bossuet or Montes- 
quieu, of Bourdaloue, or J. J. Rousseau ? But 
how much less such a system will suit poetical 
compositions. Why then should we enter at all 
upon a plan that must soon be given up ? When 
the student is obliged to relinquish it, and to 
take to the dictionary and to the grammar, he 
will feel as much at a loss as if he had not seen 
anything of the language ; construing will still 
be a mystery to him. It is only by doing it 
himself that he can succeed in accomplishing it 
easily, not by finding it already done for him. 

We shall now sum up the merits of the inter- 
lined translations, or the Hamiltonian system, as 
it is called, in a few words. 

It requires no exertion on the » part of the 
pupil, nor on that of the master ; it is plain, 
ready-made work ; they have only to go through 
it as they find it. 

It does not require the student to use his 
judgment ; memory only is what be wants. 

A superiority of talent is consequently of very 

i 
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little use, either in the pupil or the master, since 
there is no occasion for its display. 

It gives no explanations of idioms or ellipsis. 

It gives no reason why the same word should 
be translated one way in one place, and another 
way in another place. 

It disguises the difficulties, niceties, beauties, 
and power of any language in the surest and 
most deliberate manner imaginable. 

As it takes away from the pupil the possi- 
bility of making mistakes, it deprives him also 
of the benefit that results from the correction of 
those mistakes. 

As it cannot apply to poetry or to lofty prose, 
the pupil, after a time, if he choose to know the 
language thoroughly, must give it up, and take 
the regular course of learning, which will puzzle 
him then pretty nearly as much as if he was be- 
ginning to learn the language. 

As it does not require from the pupil that he 
should apply, or devote particular attention to 
the difficulties of the language, it cannot be ex- 
pected that he should remember what he learnt 
en courant and never thoroughly understood 

Such, we conceive, are the chief features of 
the Hamiltonian system, and here we leave it. 
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ON THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 

For a great many years it has been a ques- 
tion with some of the most learned men of the 
age, whether the study of the classics should 
still remain the general basis of education, or 
whether it ought not to give precedence to that 
of Ethics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Arts and Sciences, and the Living Languages. 

The great objections that are raised against 
the study of the classics are the following : — 

That they convey no real instruction that may 
not be derived equally as well from an attentive 
reading of translations ; since whatever is va- 
luable in them has been translated into all the 
languages of Europe. 

That the benefits they confer are by no 
means adequate to the time which is generally 
devoted to the acquirement of the classical 
languages. 

That it seems very absurd that all the youths 
of Europe — whatever their pursuits may be in 
after life — should spend six or seven years, 
sometimes more, in learning with great accu- 
racy, two languages which they never will be 
allowed to use in polite society, under penalty 
of being considered pedants. 

i 2 
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That it is perfectly ridiculous to oblige yonn? 
men, whose lives are to be devoted to trade, or 
to business, to give up to such a study a time 
which would be more profitably spent upon 
objects connected with their future avocations. 

That although it may be true, as is urged by 
the supporters of classical education, that the 
study of the classics refines the taste, gives more 
elasticity to the mind, and polishes our man- 
ners, such effects are not the result of a deef 
and critical knowledge of them, but of a generi 
and straight- forward reading, as, generally speak- 
ing, obscure passages scarcely ever contain any- 
thing worth remembering. It may be a great 
subject of pride for a commentator to ha?e re- 
stored a line of Juvenal or Persius, — that is te 
profession ; but of what importance is it wilt 
regard to the effect of the classics upon educa- 
tion, and why should students waste so mud! 
time in learning and comparing various texts' 
Besides, why should not the study of modem 
languages have the same effect as the dead ones.' 
Do they not connect us with men, their man- 
ners, their passions, their virtues, their vices, as 
well as the classics ? 

But it it is further contended, that the study 
of the classics has not always the effect just 
mentioned, and that when a man was born with 
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limited abilities, or an aversion to grammatical 
abstractions, this kind of education is likely to 
make him more stupid than he would have been 
if his attention had been directed to the facts 
of natural history, or any other pursuit better 
suited to his taste or abilities. Such boys are 
generally shrewd in worldly matters ; know how 
to barter or make bargains with their school- 
fellows, are not easily taken in, but are rather 
inclined to take advantage of those who are con- 
sidered more clever than themselves ; they are 
as boys, what they will be when grown up, 
matter-of-fact characters. Now, it is not pro- 
bable that boys, so constituted, will cheerfully 
or eagerly take to the study of the classics. 
They would not, perhaps, object to the trouble 
to which it subjects them, if it was instantly re- 
paid by any positive advantage that they could 
perceive; but there is none. Day after day 
lessons are learnt, and books are read, without 
the slightest reward for the pains it has cost ; 
and the only object they have in perspective 
at the end of the day is, that on the morrow 
they will have to go again through the same un- 
profitable task, and so on for years to come. In 
vain will you try to call forth their energies by. 
describing to them the pleasures and advantages, 
they are to derive hereafter from the reading of 
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Greek and Latin authors, when they are con- 
versant with them. These pleasures are too 
far distant, and to be bought at too high a 
price, and the advantages are to them more 
than doubtful The disgust which they ex- 
perience far outweighs all the promises with 
which you would entice them to go on; con- 
sequently, a boy thus disposed, takes up 
his books with reluctance; he either does not 
look at them, but, on the contrary, throws i 
vacant look round the room, or tries some mis* 
chievous trick ; or if he looks at them, it is 
without any meaning or intention to learn and 
improve himself. Thus are the early years of i 
boy wasted ; his capacities, the bent of his mind, 
his taste or inclinations, are not even thought 
ot It is the fashion to have a classical educa- 
tion, and he must go through it, let the result 
be what it may : the real education that wouM 
have /suited him, his probable success in the 
world, which depends upon it, all is sacrifice! 
to fashion. How different the result roigb' 
have been had his attention been directed to 
the study of natural philosophy ! There, mate- 
rial facts that require no particular talent to be 
remembered, are every day presented to his ob- 
servation, and store his mind with valuable ami 
entertaining information. Let us imagine, fa 
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instance, that he is taught the elements of che- 
mistry, electricity^ astronomy, pneumatics, or 
any other natural science : it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that he will take an interest in 
the experiments, perhaps devote some of his 
pocket-money to procure materials to perform 
some himself, and through such means be led 
to a serious study of natural sciences : for all 
men like things that are tangible; and what 
affects our senses is far more exciting than the 
learning of mere abstractions, or grammatical 
rules. 

How many men have become very eminent 
and useful members of society, clever in the arts, 
or intelligent in mercantile affairs, who were 
looked upon as dunces while they were at col- 
lege ! Their natural dispositions had not been 
consulted, they were not in their proper sphere. 
In order to show their abilities, they only wanted 
to be taken from school, and be brought into 
action. 

So yex plutdt magon si c'ett votre talent, 

is a safe rule, and one which is not sufficiently 
attended to in the education of youths. 

But on what reasonable grounds should the 
study and knowledge of the classics form an 
essential and necessary part of a gentleman's 
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education in the present age ? Formerly there 
was reason for it: all scientific and learned 
men, all over Europe, wrote their works in 
Latin; diplomacy had adopted that language 
also; translations were scarce; foreign languages, 
except the French, were not studied, and even 
that, by the higher classes only; consequently 
a great deal of valuable information must either 
have been lost or obtained through the medium 
of the Latin and Greek languages. But this is 
no longer the case ; every author writes in 
own language; and for this reason, the 
of modern languages ought to supersede, or ai 
least take precedence of, the dead languages, 
because the custom of learning them has out- 
lived the necessity for it. Latin and Greek, it 
is said, should in their turn become a matter 
of taste, and the living languages a matter of 
course. Even the language of Confutsee, in the 
present circumstances, is more likely to be of 
real utility than either that of Plato or that i 
Cicero. All Greek and Latin authors that are 
of any importance, have been translated; man; 
even which had better never have been known, 
have been brought to light; wherefore, then, 
spend so many years in learning what a trans- 
lation will impart in a few days, instead of 
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voting them to the study either of real science, 
of languages, the use of which may become 
absolutely necessary, when we shall have neither 
time to spare, nor the opportunity of learning 
them ? Charles the Fifth of Spain said, that a 
man who could speak four languages was as 
good to him as four men, and the shrewd mo- 
narch knew full well the use of men. Why should 
we not, upon the same principle, acquire that 
knowledge which removes, as it were, the fron- 
tiers of other countries, and makes us at home 
everywhere. 

Still, if care were taken to relieve the dull- 
ness of the first lessons in the classics, by 
placing at once in the hands of young beginners 
books calculated to awaken curiosity and create 
an interest, they might be more easily persuaded 
to apply : nor is there any deficiency of such 
books : we have Historic e Profanis Collect® ; 
Conciones Select® ; Cornelius Nepos, Phaedrus, 
&c &c. The pupils might be made to read 
tbese books whilst they are learning the declen- 
sions, the pronouns, and the verbs. A master, 
possessed of any intellect, would have it in his 
power to explain to them in the mean time the 
general rules of the Latin construction, (in the 
manner we have recommended with regard to 

i 5 
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the translation of French into English,) and 
they would get on without much annoyance to 
themselves. But such is not the plan. The 
poor little fellows, ten or twelve years old, for 
the most part of them, scarcely able to under- 
stand books composed in English for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of that age, are made to 
learn word for word in Latin the Syntax of the 
Eton Grammar ; and instead of the entertain- 
ing works we have just mentioned, Valp/s De- 
lectus is put into their hands — a book consisting 
of a string of detached and unconnected sen- 
tences, very well calculated to illustrate the rules 
of the Eton Grammar, no doubt ; but com- 
posed without the slightest regard to the taste, 
capacities, or age of those for whom it was in- 
tended; there is not, in any one of the sen- 
tences given for construction, a single idea that 
will produce any desire in a boy's mind to goto 
the next sentence. By these means two years 
are often spent without any sensible improve- 
ment being made. The grammar has been 
learnt, some sentences have been translated ; bat 
for a general insight of the language, or a tolera- 
ble knowledge of its authors, it is quite out of the 
question ; that is not the point. Not only must 
a boy have a classical education, but he must 
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have it through the method observed at Eton, 
whether it be rational or the reverse. 

It cannot be denied, that by following the 
method of double translation and extensive 
reading from the beginning, as we have pro- 
posed, the improvement would be rapid (we 
speak from experience) ; there is no novelty in 
it — it has been recommended in almost all its 
details by the great Milton, Locke, Ascham, 
Phillips, already quoted, Le F£vre, (Madame 
Dacier's father;) nor do we quote such authori- 
ties at random : whilst we are writing this, we 
have their various opinions under our eyes. 
Other philologists of less repute, but of great 
experience in teaching, have recommended it 
also ; yet the contrary method prevails in oppo- 
sition to the opinions of chose learned and think- 
ing men. Everything has improved except 
classical teaching — that has remained stationary. 
In few establishments only, double translation 
is resorted to, but not until a long time has been 
devoted to the mere learning of the grammar. 

The continuance of such a system of teach- 
ing would be a matter of astonishment, if we did 
not know how prone men are to follow the 
beaten tract, that in which they have been 
brought up and have walked in all their life*. 
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time. Few men are willing to admit the possi- 
bility of their having being constantly wrong; 
such a thought would mortify their pride, as it 
would be lowering their understanding; so 
vanity unites with pedantry and routine to main- 
tain old standing defects, and repel those im- 
provements which reason, good sense, and zeal 
for education are endeavouring to introduce into 
the system of teaching. Instead of turning 
their thoughts to finding the means of removing 
from the study of languages the thorns and as- 
perities that make their approach so painful and 
disagreeable to the young learner, one would 
think they rejoice in such obstacles standing in 
the way, and that they would esteem them less, 
if less trouble attended them ; and, acting in op- 
position to the beautiful simile of Tasso, instead 
of lining the brim of the cup with honey, to in- 
duce the child to swallow the bitter draught 
from which he is to receive health, they put the 
bitter stuff round the brim, in order to deter 
the child from ever obtaining the sweets that 
learning confers. Hence, as Montaigne ex- 
presses it, schools are turned into hells, and 
where we should only hear expressions of 
delight and happiness, we hear nothing but 
cries, sobs, and lashes. 
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Com all' egro fanciul porgeomo aspersi 
Di soave licor gli orli del vaso : 
Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve 
E dall 'inganno sua vita riceve. 

But, should the absolute necessity of classical 
learning in education be granted, of what use is 
it to write exercises, speeches, and Latin verses ? 
Of what advantage can such practice be to 
a learner? Do we now learn Latin that we 
may speak it, write it, or compose poems in it ? 
No ; most certainly not. As to the speaking 
of Latin, whatever may have been the custom 
amongst learned men in former times, it is now 
entirely superseded ; the free intercourse which 
fortunately subsists in the present day amongst 
all the nations of Europe, has made it unneces- 
sary. If half a dozen gentlemen chance to meet 
together, there will scarcely be one among them, 
whatever countryman he may be, but, in addition 
to his own language, he will speak either 
French, English, German, Italian, and not un- 
frequently these four languages. The Latin 
language is then virtually dead, as a spoken lan- 
guage in Europe.* 

* We must still except, however, Hungary, Bohemia, and 
some parts of Poland, where it is still written and spoken. We 
have in our possession a newspaper, published at Presburgh, a 
few years ago, written in very fair Latin. 
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Besides, it is not by writing exercises in 
language that we learn that language ; it is only 
by an extensive and attentive reading of the 
authors who have written in it. It is no diffi- 
cult matter to write a few sentences without 
violating the rules of grammar ; and of course, 
to every writer his own construction and ex- 
pressions are perfectly clear ; but the real diffi- 
culty is, to understand readily the writers in 
prose or in verse who have excelled in their 
own idiom. It is very possible for a person to 
know by heart all the rules of the Latin lan- 
guage, as they have been collected by Lilly. 
Ruddiman, Zurapt, or any other grammarian, and 
yet to be unable to translate even Cornelius 
Nepos. This is actually the case with bop 
who, through some circumstance or other, are 
taken away from school after having been 
there eighteen months or two years. Accord- 
ing to the present mode of education, they 
will know the syntax, but scarcely anything 
else. But suppose the pupil should go on 
and write exercises for six or seven years, it 
will never be from his own compositions thi: 
he will obtain a pure, elegant, and correct 
style ; for his compositions being still the pro- 
duce of one unskilled in the language, must be 
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affected by bis deficiency, and betray the modern 
hand that wrote them. If purity of diction and 
elegance of style could possibly be attained by 
a learner, it would assuredly be through the 
means of double translation either written or 
made viva voce, and not through compositions 
of his own ; for in restoring his translation to 
the original language, he will have in the author 
a safe guide, an object of comparison on which 
he can depend, that will assist him in the cor- 
rection of his errors ; but all that fails him the 
moment he writes from his own head. Ascham 
recommends this, and tells us that through that 
mode of translating Queen Elizabeth had ac- 
quired a very good knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages.* 

* I will quote his words. After giving Pliny the younger's 
opinion as to the advantages of translation, he goes on to say: 
" But a better and nearer example herein may be our most 
noble Queen Elizabeth, who never took yet Greek nor Latin 
grammar in her hand after the first declining of a noun and a 
verb ; but only by this double translating of Demosthenes and 
Isocrates daily, without missing, every forenoon ; and likewise 
some part of Tully every afternoon, for the space of a pear or 
two, has attained to such a perfect understanding in both the 
tongues, and to such ready utterance of the Latin, and that 
with such a judgment, as there be few in both the Universities 
or elsewhere in England that be in both languages comparable 
to her Majesty." 
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In the time of Elizabeth, as we have already 
observed, there was not only a reason, bat a 
necessity, for being acquainted with the classics, 
and especially Latin. The latter was the lan- 
guage of learned and scientific men, that of 
diplomacy, the common medium of persons of 
different countries who did not understand one 
another's language ; but now the necessity has 
ceased, and so entirely, that we do not believe 
that any Oxford or Cambridge student ever 
thinks of writing a page of Latin after he has 
left his college, except he should turn schod- 
master. If all this be true with reference to 
prose writing, what can be thought of the prac- 
tice of obliging a young, and perhaps doll 
school-boy to spend every day, or at least every 
week, so many hours in composing Latin verses: 
Is not this the greatest burlesque that we hare 
derived from the wisdom of oar forefathers? 
What ! A child does not evince any genius or 
talent for poetry, not even in his own language, 
and a schoolmaster who, a hundred to one, is no 
more of a poet than the boy himself will compel 
him to write Latin verses ; as if jumbling dactyls 
and spondees together constituted poetry or 
could make a poet! Risum teneatis atnki- 
" It is as unreasonable," says John Clark, 
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writing about 150 years ago,* "to make all boys 
" poets, as to make them musicians and dancing- 
" masters. And 'twould be less ridiculous for 
64 a Frenchman or a Dutchman to set up for an 
" English poet, than for an Englishman to write 
" verses in a dead language ; for the Dutchman 
" might consult an English poet ; but we have 
" no Horace or Virgil living now to revise our 
" blunders. "f But John Clark's opinion, as 
well as that of others, has gone for nothing; 
schoolmasters for the most part are like the 
Druids; they will keep up and propagate their 
grave customs, however repugnant to reason 
they may be ; and the people, from long habit 
and education, will bow to them and submit to 
them until some powerful genius arises, and by 
forcibly demonstrating the truth, will overthrow 
and set to flight all those spirits of darkness. 

"What shall I teach to my infant sou?" an 
Athenian demanded of a Greek philosopher? 

* John Clark was master of the public grammar school at 
Hull, and wrote an Essay on the Education of youth. 

t Voltaire, who had frequently the task of revising Frede- 
rick's verses, called it wittily enough, washing the king's foul 
linen. " Vous me permettrez, monsieur, de laver le linge sale 
de votre mattre avant le vdtre," said he to a courtier, who re- 
quested him to look over some French verses he had been 
writing. 
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" Teach him what he will have to do when be isa 
man," waa the philosopher's answer. Bat now i: 
is entirely reversed, and the schoolmasters u 
swer to the same question is, Teach him how to 
write Latin, prose and verse. But why? be- 
cause he will not have the slightest occasion k 
them when he is a man ! 

J. J. Rousseau, who was of the same opinion 
with the Greek philosopher, does not take ir 
notice of the classics in his Emile. It shook 
seem that he did not consider such a study i 
any way conducive to a maris education. 

The Greeks themselves, whose writings « 
so much admire, studied no language but tta 
own. We do not see that they were anxious tt 
learn either Hebrew, Persian, or any otto 
language of their time. It is, perhaps, to tte 
circumstance that they owe their superiority 
Instead of wasting the most important yearsw 
their youth, from twelve to eighteen, or twenty 

• 

in learning the words, idioms, and construction 
of a language in which they never would ha« 
to express themselves, they studied their own, 
and made themselves masters of all its resource 
Whatever time they had to spare they devoted 
it to the study of Philosophy, Politics, War, d 
of the Arts. Their excellence, and the value 
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which we set on such of their works as have 
-escaped the hand of time, evidently prove that 
they knew better how to spend their youth than 
we do; whilst the beauty of their compositions, 
both in prose and in verse, is the best argument 
, that can be adduced in support of the opinion, 
that the study of a second language is by no 
means necessary to the attainment of our 
own. 

The Romans, it is true, began to learn the 
Greek language towards the close of the Re- 
public ; but it was not for the sake of the Ian* 
guage only they learnt it : it was to make them- 
selves acquainted with their philosophy, their 
historians, and their poets* But at that time 
translations were not usually made. Scribes 
were engaged in transcribing valuable works, 
not in translating them ; those, therefore, who 
would know anything of the Greek policy or 
literature, were obliged to go to the source, and 
study the language. Cato the ancient had so 
great an aversion to this kind of study, that it 
was not till he was very old that be consented 
to temper the asperity of his own doctrines by 
the perusal of the works of Plato. So far was 
the speaking of Greek the object of their study- 
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ing it, that Juvenal bitterly ridicules the Roman 
ladies who sighed their love in that language; 
and in another satire, where he invites a friend 
to dinner, he tells him, as an inducement to 
come, that be will be at liberty to speak 
Latin, 

Quum poscea, posce Latine. 

When you ask for anything, ask for it in Latin. 
Another circumstance that stands greatly in 
the way of improvement, and of more useful 
and substantial subjects being selected astbe 
founcLtiou of education, is this a The greatest 
part of schoolmasters have from their very 
childhood made the classics the sole object of 
their attention; few of them have, in mathe- 
matics, read anything beyond Euclid. School- 
keeping has been, with them, not a matter of 
choice or taste, but one of convenience— oft® 
necessity. What they have learnt they teach; 
they have found it sufficient for themselves, an<i 
they cannot perceive that anything else is re- 
quired ; they go day after day through the same 
beaten track, with ease and comfort from babit 
as certain animals that go every day through 
the same road ; but if real sciences and matters 
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of fact were substituted for the empty and un- 
profitable study of the dead languages, they feel 
that they must renounce their profession and 
begin the world anew, without having any 
knowledge fit to support them in the trial. It 
would be, therefore, expecting too much of 
them, if we were to require that they should 
assist in correcting the defects of the present 
system. Schoolmasters themselves must be 
educated before we can expect any great im- 
provement in the plan of education that is now 
pursued. Normal schools would have that 
effect; but this country does not seem ripe 
for them as yet. 

But a sad and mischievous consequence of 
that state of things is this : all the pupils that 
are placed in any of those establishments re- 
ceive the same education, whatever their future 
pursuits may be. The merchant, the lawyer, 
the chemist, the surgeon, the architect, the 
clergyman, are all taught alike. Greek and 
Latin, with some portions of Euclid, is what the 
master deals in ; the pupils, therefore, must be 
satisfied with that kind of fare, whether it is fit 
for them or not. And when at eighteen they 
leave school to be articled, and begin to feel 
that what they have learnt is of no use to them, 
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whilst many other things they ought to know 
have been neglected, it is too late ; the busine* 
of the world has begun with them, and they 
must go through it as they can. 

In support of the opinion, that the study of 
some of the modern languages should precede 
the study of the dead languages, it is remarked 
that the plan now pursued creates an ano- 
maly in the general scheme of education. It 
is customary in every branch of learning 
science to lead the pupil through it, 
progressively from what is easy to what is 
difficult and intricate; whereas, in the study i 
languages, a child is made to begin with the 
most difficult of all. For the construction i 
the Greek language is not so intricate as thai 
of the Latin : when the mechanism of the Greek 
verbs is well understood, as well as the definite 
meaning of its numerous tenses, and the exact 
relation that exists between them and those ol 
modern languages, then the greatest difficulty is 
overcome. But it is not so in Latin. Its dif- 
ficulty does not arise from the variety of the in- 
flections of its declinable parts ; they are fe*> 
and, like the French, may be soon remembered: 
nor from the multiplicity of the rules of the 
grammar; they also are few and simple; but it 
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results from this circumstance, that there is no 
fixed order of construction — no rule for the re- 
spective collocation of words ; it might almost 
be said to be arbitrary. 

Malebranche,* a French philosopher, one of 
our first metaphysicians, being requested by a 
lady to give her an idea of the order which the 
Romans observed in the construction of their 
sentences, replied, "There is nothing more 
easy : take any Latin sentence you like, cut all 
the words separately, throw them all one after 
the other into a bag, shake them well, then take 
them out again, one by one; write them down as 
they come out ; you may be sure they are right." 
Malebranche's recipe is more witty than correct ; 
but it is perhaps the best mode he could adopt 
to give to a person unacquainted with the Latin 
language an idea of its construction. From that 
freedom the puzzling task arises. For instance, 
in the ode of Horace that begins with the line, 
" Qualem ministrum fulminis Alitem" the 
nominative case Rhceti, which is the regular 

* A biographer of Malebranche speaks of him thus : " Dis- 
gusted with the science ofvtords and facts, he gave up the study 
of the history of the Church, and of the learned languages 
to which he had applied himself at first, to devote himself 
entirely to philosophical meditations* — See Le Dictionnaire 
Historique (1772) at the name Malebranche. 
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subject of the sentence is found in the 17th 
line; just in the same fashion as Milton, in hi; 
Paradise Lost, places the subject Heambj 
Muse, in the sixth verse. So that a boy who 
has this ode to construe must go through sixteen 
lines of incidental clauses, before he finds these 
words, which also he has to place in the proper 
order: Rhacti Vindelicividere Drusum gerenfa 
Mia sub Alpinas, after which be must go back 
to the very first line, which be will construe so- 
Qualem Alitem ministrum fuiminis ; nor is the 
an unusual case; those puzzling sentences are it 
be met with not in poets only, but in prose 
writers as well. 

Why then should a mere child, contrary to 
general custom in other studies, and apparently 
to the dictates of good sense, be made to beg® 
the study of languages with those which art 
most difficult among them, instead of giving bis 
at first a language more easy, the construction c: 
which he will find more congenial to that ofti* 
own? Perhaps we shall be answered, that u 
tbey are most difficult they will require mo* 
time to be acquired, and therefore must k 
studied at an early age. But this, we apprehend 
is taking a wrong view of the subject ; for oe 
experience has taught us that no real progres 
is made in any science until the mind is equi 
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to the study it requires ; we have heard it stated 
as the opinion of Mr. Pictet, a gentleman of 
Geneva, well known in the literary world, and a 
professor himself, that it was of very little im- 
portance whether boys began to study the 
classics at ten or fourteen years of age, as they 
were all on a par at eighteen as far as lan- 
guages were concerned. Our own experience 
leads us to the same conclusion. And it would 
seem a miracle if a poor little fellow who can 
scarcely read his own language so as to under- 
stand it, was to make any progress in a language 
the construction of which is beyond his analytic 
powers, and which he is made to begin in a way 
to him very disgusting, namely, by learning by 
heart a grammar written in the very language 
of which he knows not yet a word. But even 
if the grammar was written in plain English, 
there are so many things in grammar that are 
above the comprehension of children,* that we 
are very doubtful of its ultimate use. 

* The greatest part of masters are wrung in a material point, 
they conceive that when a child repeats a lesson correctly it is 
all right, but it is not always so. By dint of reading, a boy 
may succeed in repeating a page of grammar without a mis- 
take ; when that happens, the master is generally satisfied ; 
as the boy has been correct, he takes it as a matter of course 
that he understands what he has learnt ; and the boy, who is 

K 
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The attainment of those languages, therefore, 
not only will not be hastened by a premato 
beginning, bat may be ultimately prevented; for 
it is not impossible that the impression of dis- 
gust tbat the wearisome task created at first wii 
follow the pupil through the course of fc 
studies, and produce an aversion that he will not 
be able to conquer. Examples of this kind an 
by no means unfrequent 

But were the opposite course to be taken, ri 
children at eleven or twelve be made to transit 
French in the way we have pointed out, a fa 
sentences at first, taking care to pnt in theb 
hands easy books, that may interest them aid 
excite their curiosity, it would give them an in- 
sight into the method of construing; and whs 
they should, at thirteen or fourteen, begin Lata 
and Greek, they would be better prepared fa 
the study, as it would not be then a thing qnitt 

very glad to have gone through it so well, takes good caretf 
to ask for any explanation that might put him in the light * 
a dunce. Thus do master and pupil part pretty neatly * 
Harpagon and his son, after the coachman has made pa* 
between them ; tbat is to say, without having understood <# 
another, and ready to quarrel again at the first opportunity 
The moment a lesson is recited, therefore, explanatory qo* 
iions should always be asked, and the rules made plain d* 
ever they are not fully understood* 
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new to them, and they would grapple with the 
difficulties with greater chance of success a$d 
rapid improvement. Such is Locke's opinion, 
and it seems so much in accordance with the 
nature and progressing march of the intellect, 
that one cannot but wonder how it has happened 
that routine, prejudice, or self-interest have suc- 
ceeded in keeping up so long the present mode 
of education, as far at least as languages are con- 
cerned. 

Now it will perhaps be inquired, after our 
having stated the objections that are generally 
offered to the study of the classics, as forming a 
necessary part of a gentleman's education, 
whether we think it should be given over, and 
superseded by the study of the arts and sciences, 
natural philosophy and modern languages ? 

To that question our answer is, decidedly 
not, and for the following reasons : not only the 
classics are the ground-work and foundation of 
the southern languages of Europe; not only 
they enter into the composition of the greater 
number of the words belonging to sciences, arts 
and ethics, and this so very copiously that it is 
almost impossible to apply comfortably to the 
study of any science without having a tolerably 
good knowledge of (he Greek, at least; but be- 
lt 2 
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sides, they are so much interwoven with the 

literature of the present languages, that one car 

scarcely enter fully into it without bavin? 

studied in their own works the masters which 

we have either imitated or copied. The radio; 

of a translation of a prose writer will sufficiently 

convey to our minds the facts which his work 

contain, although not always the energy or pitt 

of their expression ; as is the case with Tacitus. 

Sallust, Cicero, and a great many others ; to 

no translation of a poet can possibly give us » 

approximate idea of his manner, of his style, &• 

his beauties, nor of his peculiar graces. A: 

engraving from a great master will succeed better 

in acquainting us with the real merit of tbe 

picture, than the translation of a poem, howetf 

perfect it may be, can enable us to form an idea 

of the original. The translation may be full * 

beauties that will please and delight, but tbosf 

beauties will not be the same as those of tk 

original poet There are so many obstacle 

that prevent it; first, the difference of genius tf 

the two languages, the dearth of synonymous 

expressions, and the impossibility of using fr 

same metaphors ; then the peculiar turn of nutf 

of the translator, who cannot help yielding to it 

and substituting oftentimes ideas of his own fa 
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those of his author ; the addition or suppression 
of a word is enough to alter materially the spirit 
or even the sense of a sentence. Francis' 
translation of Horace, for instance, is very fine 
poetry, but it is not the poetry of Horace. 
Poets must be studied in their own language, 
to be fully understood and appreciated. 

Besides, the influence that the study of the 
ancient had on the literature of modern times, 
is, in our opinion, very much underrated by a 
great many persons. We have no doubt that 
we owe to the powerful impression it produces 
on the minds of young people, many poets, who, 
if their talents had not been excited by it, would 
have died ignorant of their own genius and 
powers. We are not prepared to deny the 
adage, nascitur poeta; but although the poet 
is born, he may require the touch of a kindred 
spirit to become aware of the nature of his lofty 
calling. La Fontaine was twenty-two years 
old, and had not composed a single line ; the 
only thing he knew was that he did not like the 
study of the law — nor any other ; but about that 
time he heard an ode of Malherbe repeated 
with emphasis, and from that moment he knew 
himself to be a poet, and followed the bent of his 
genius. Had it not been for that circumstance 
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he might have lived a poor lawyer's clerk, and 
died unknown to bis age and posterity, although 
one of the most extraordinary geniuses nature 
ever produced. 

Some poets, we are aware, and Shakspeareis 
a mighty instance of it, owed everything to their 
genius, and nothing to study ; but their number 
is so very limited that it only confirms the rule. 

But how could the study of the classics cease 
to be the basis of a polite education as long as 
elegance and energy of diction shall be consi- 
dered necessary qualities of style ? If modem 
languages possess those qualities in any degree. 
is it not to the revival of Greek and Latin, and 
their being generally diffused, that they are in- 
debted for it? When we compare the state ci 
any modern language before the renaissance or 
revival of letters and the present epoch, when 
we trace their progressive improvements, and 
the nature of those improvements, can we help 
acknowledging that they have been for the 
most part, if not all of them, transfused, as it 
were, from the Greek and Latin into that lan- 
guage ? Those two languages ought and wil 
remain, not only because some of those writer? 
that made them the depositaries of their thoughts 
still stand unrivalled, but because they are 
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themselves vastly superior to any of those that 
are now used in Europe in point of energy and 
resources ; they stand as splendid models after 
which we shape, both our own compositions, 
and, as far as possible, the manner of expressing 
our ideas. 

But let us even grant the objection we have 
before urged, and say that they are a mere 
matter of fashion; is it a reason why they 
should be discarded, or rather is it not a reason 
why they should be attended to ? If it be ex- 
pected in polite society, that those persons who 
move in it should have attained a certain profi- 
ciency in those languages, why should we refuse 
to obtain it, any more than we refuse to acquire 
so many other accomplishments of far less 
utility, the possession of which is more likely 
even to injure us than otherwise ? How much 
time is spent, for instance, not by youths, but 
by full-grown young men capable of better 
things, in the learning of chess and other 
games, and how much time is afterwards wasted 
in practising those games ! What schoolmaster 
or pedant was ever more full of self-importance, 
prided himself more upon his knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, than a professed chess-player 
upon his profound knowledge of the game? 
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We do not mean here to speak of the baneful 
consequences of gambling, we speak only with 
reference to the waste of time, and we argue' 
that if for the sake of fashion almost all men 
learn one or several games, in order to make 
themselves agreeable to others, and not to seem 
to scorn their amusements, there can be no pos- 
sible ground for objecting to their learning the 
classics, even if it were only a matter of fashion. 
We know it may be said that one abuse is no 
excuse for the continuance of another, but we 
contend that even the learning of games is not 
an abuse, but, on the contrary, a just compliance 
with the habits of society. It is the excess we 
blame, not the thing. We disapprove of games 
when played at a time when something else 
should be done, when an undue portion of time 
is devoted to them, or when an excessive degree 
of importance is attached to them. This rule we 
apply to the classics: let them be learnt by allmeans, 
and well learnt; but let them be learnt at a pro- 
per age, in as short a time as possible, and let 
not an exclusive importance, or nearly so, be 
attributed to them. Thus, if a boy begins to 
study the classics between thirteen and fourteen 
years of age, provided his mind has been previ- 
ously prepared and trained to such a study by 
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the learning of a modern language, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, thai at seventeen or 
eighteen, if properly taught, he will have ac- 
quired a sufficient knowledge of them to read 
with ease, both the prose writers and the poets 
that are deserving to be studied. He may then 
pursue the study or drop it, according as his 
taste will prompt him, or his avocations require. 
Young men, for instance, who are intended for 
the church, and are consequently obliged to go 
to college, must continue it, whether they like 
it or not Divinity and the classics seem to go 
hand in hand as a matter of course. Not only 
the honours in both universities cannot be ob- 
tained without a perfect knowledge of them, but 
there exists an immense portion of biblical sci- 
ence, that can only be obtained through these 
languages, as the books wherein it is contained 
have not been translated. Moreover, the clergy 
heing especially intrusted with the education of 
youth, as divines only are appointed to the head 
of chartered schools, graduates of the university 
are generally required to fill the place of head- 
masters in public schools, and those clergymen 
who have no livings nor clerical duty to perform 
not unfrequently open seminaries, either as the 
means of a respectable maintenance, or for the 

k 5 
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sake of hairing a useful occupation; it is fit, 
therefore, that they should not discontinue the 
study of those languages, which it will probably 
be the business of the whole of their lives to 
teach. 

But those youths only who are intended for 
the church, need pursue the study of the clas- 
sics after eighteen, as a matter of necessity ; far 
to them alone will they be of paramount inte- 
rest, and of daily practice. In any other pro- 
fession they fall in the background, they area 
longer anything but an ornament ; other stinfe 
more substantial must supersede them. At 
eighteen, the business of life begins for ererr 
young man ; whether he is to be a medical mas. 
a lawyer, an architect, a chemist, or anythm 
else, at that age he must turn all hfa attention. 
and devote all the energies of his mind to the 
attainment of the science which he is to profess; 
none of them will admit of a rival ; and if any 
young man, after having embraced a profession, 
still pursues the reading of the classics, it mi£ 
be as a relaxation, and no longer as a mair 
study. 

We shall, then, conclude this article with as 
opinion wholly in accordance with the tenor d 
our principles. 
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The classics by all means; the classics ex- 
tensively and accurately learnt ; but the classics 
in the shortest possible time* 

WHETHER LANGUAGES CAN BE LEARNT WITHOUT 
THE ASSISTANCE OF A MASTER, AND IF SO, 
HOW IS THIS TO BE ACCOMPLISHED? 

If a book, written in any language, were placed 
in the hands of a person who knew nothing of 
that language, and that there should be no dic- 
tionary or grammar of that language to be had ; 
if it were not only a dead language, but one en- 
tirely lost, only found written in unknown cha- 
racters on flags of stones, pieces of marble, or 
granite, fragments of walls discovered in ruins, 
we really believe that he would have very little 
chance of ever coming to its meaning; for he 
would find himself placed in a worse predica- 
ment than even those who study the hiero- 
glyphics of ancient Egypt Those mysterious 
devices being expressed by physical objects re- 
lating to animals, astronomy, arts, sciences, or 
customs, it may not be impossible, although it 
seems very doubtful, ultimately to obtain some 
knowledge of their meaning ; but where there 
are only lines, arbitrary characters, without any 
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relation to any known object, then there can bi 
no link that can lead the student to the under 
standing of such characters. 

But, fortunately, we are not so situated fill 
regard either to the dead or the living language; 
We have both dictionaries and grammars, an 
that is quite enough. Strictly speaking) 
tionaries alone would be sufficient* With a 
tionary, a man of a persevering and acute mis 
would succeed in finding the inflections of a 
words, and in succession the rules of the 
guage. It was with such means only, 
not always very good, that the monks succeed* 
in learning the dead languages ; that kind < 
study suited their sedentary habits, and filled u 
a time that hung heavy on their hands. Wha 
the monks have done through perseverance an 
ingenuity at the expense of much time, can ooi 
be accomplished far more easily, and in a muc 
shorter period. 

Not only we have better dictionaries an 
grammars than they possessed, but we 
commentaries, notes, translations, and 
tary books, which they had not. 

It cannot be doubted, therefore, that any^ 
who is desirous of learning other languages to 
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sides his own, without a master, may accomplish 
it. He may succeed in understanding it, in 
writing it, but not in speaking it; for no book 
whatever can instruct him in the pronunciation. 
(See the section on Pronunciation.) It cannot 
be expected, of course, that his progress will be 
as rapid as that of persons who are taught by an 
efficient master ; it will require more time, but 
time will bring it about. The language itself 
then becomes its own teacher. A previous 
knowledge of languages, and the habit of study- 
ing them, will be of great assistance. A person 
acquainted with the classics, as we have already 
said, requires very little aid from a master ; he 
learns according to his own method. But those 
who have never studied any. other language but 
their own, and that perhaps imperfectly, can 
have no method, and would find it difficult to 
frame one for themselves ; it is for the benefit 
of such persons, therefore, that we are now 
going to propose a plan which, in our opinion, 
will greatly facilitate their studies, and hasten 
their progress. 

Many persons, we are aware, would, in such 
circumstances, recommend the use of books, 
printed with an interlined translation, and we 
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confess that there seems to be some reason foi 
it. If the language is to be, then, its own 
teacher, as we have just stated it, is not an inter- 
lined translation the best assistant to it? We 
believe not. An interlined translation, in our 
opinion, is like an easy and indulgent friend, vbo 
connives at your indolence, and sports pleasantly 
with you, as long as the road is smooth and 
clear, but forsakes you when labour is required, 
and leaves you to grope your way by yourself as 
soon as obscurity begins. In fact, such is om 
aversion to it, and our distrust of its efficacy. 
that we would not recommend it, even in the 
absence of a master; if it be] used at all, lei 
it be used as an accessary, but not as a regular 
scheme of learning. As we have before stated, 
it merely gives the signification of words, but 
does not give any explanation as to their selec- 
tion, their variety of meaning, or idiomaticai 
use. 

The first thing a learner has to do, is to divide 
the parts of speech of the language into two 
the declinable parts and the indeclinable. Tbe 
indeclinable parts will, of course, give him no 
trouble ; they are mere matter of dictionary. 

The declinable parts he will again divide i 
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two, those the inflections of which are only 
orthographical signs to show the gender and 
number of words, whether originally, as in sub- 
stantives and personal pronouns, or analogically, 
as in adjectives, and occasionally in participles : 
and next, those inflections which modify the 
meaning of the radical word with regard to 
time, person, and number, as is the case in 
verbs. The present of the infinitive is the ra- 
dical word, expressing the meaning of the verb 
in a vague and indeterminate manner, without 
reference either to time, person, or number; the 
inflections which it is liable to, with the assist- 
ance of adverbs and adverbial expressions, give 
it that precision and determinate signification 
which.the speaker means to express* 

The sooner the learner has made himself 
master of those inflections, and of their import, 
the more rapid will his improvement be. In 
order to acquire them, he must have recourse to 
the grammar, or at least to a table where those 
inflections are exhibited. 

To relieve him of the dryness of such study, 
and to assist him in the application of those in- 
flections, we should recommend him to take, 
even from the beginning, an easy book, accom- 
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panied with a special dictionary at the end, 
where he may find all the words used in that 
book, already conjugated and parsed, with their 
various significations. Les Fables de Chm- 
baud in French are edited on that plan, and are 
exceedingly useful. L'Homond's two books, 
Epitome Historiae Sacra, and De Viris illustrite 
urbis Romae, for the Latin language, are also 
upon the same plan. 

Another very great advantage to the learner 
results from the use of that kind of book 
which is, that as beginners are constantly obliged 
to have recourse to the dictionary, it saves them 
the trouble of poring over the columns oft 
large volume, in which, for want of habit, they 
might spend ten times as much time to find 
word they want, as they do in the small one. 

The main purpose, however, for which 
books were composed, was to enable the student 
to begin translating at once, a thing he could 
not do with the common dictionaries ; for as 
they only give the present of the infinitive mood 
for the French, and the present of the indicative 
for the Latin, the student, before he can use 
them, must wait until he has made himself ac- 
quainted with all the inflections of the decliu- 
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able parts of speech, as is the case in all English 
schools; and this we consider to be a very great 
waste of time. 

In order to ascertain how far he has succeeded 
in acquiring those inflections, the learner has 
very easy means ; he has only to select any 
verb belonging to the conjugation he has in 
view, and to write it out in all its details, as 
f rapper, for instance, like parler — clamo like 
amoy 4*c.,* then compare what he has written 
with the inflections of the paradigm, and con- 
tinue in that manner until he finds himself per- 
fect 

This method of writing verbs may be conve- 
niently pursued even with the attendance of a 
master ; but we must guard the student against 
his continuing it too long. Its purpose is to 
teach the inflections of the verbs and to test the 
proficiency made in them ; it goes no farther. 
When the learner is sure that he knows those 
inflections, the following it up would be without 
any object, and would produce no advantage. 

When by these means the student shall have 
made himself master of the inflections of the de- 
clinable parts of speech, and of the signification 
of a tolerable number of words, we should ad- 
vise him to try the method of double translation 
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as we recommended in the article on translation. 
In his peculiar case, having no teacher to cor- 
rect the mistakes he may happen to make, the 
book itself must be in its stead. This is the 
manner in which it ought to be done. 

Let him translate upon paper a few sentences 
at first, and progressively more, as the task be- 
comes more easy ; when he has done it, let him 
put that translation by for a few days; not inter- 
rupting his studies for that, but on the contran 
reading as much as he can, and writing transla- 
tions that will come in successive order. Let 
him then take up the first translation he ha? 
written, four days after we may say, and writ* 
it back into French ; # then compare it with the 
book from which it was taken : this comparison 
will at once point out to him the errors he has 
committed either in construction or orthography. 

It is true he will have nobody at his elbow to 
explain to him the reason why he is wrong; the 
book will be a dumb master, a kind of key, ami 
nothing more ; but let not that deter him, let 
him go on: as he proceeds with the study of the 
grammar, the knowledge he will acquire of die 
rules of the language will enlighten him as to 

* For the order of the general construction see the article 
Translation. 
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« 

lis grammatical mistakes, and an extensive 
eading, with a copious dictionary, will give him 
.he knowledge of the idioms, and assist bim in 
;he conjunctive parts, so as to enable hhn to 
arrite with accuracy. We have read Sir William 
Jones's letters in French, and we noticed but 
yery few errors in them ; yet Sir William had 
learnt French without a teacher. 

We should advise the self-taught student to 
confine himself, as regards double translation, 
to books written in a familiar style; comedies 
in prose, letters, and narratives. A man may 
have occasion to write in a foreign language 
letters, accounts of events, or to converse in it, 
but it is not likely he will have to compose 
works that require to be written in an elevated 
style. If he ever has, be will naturally write 
them in his own language and not in a foreign 
one. 

With regard to authors of a higher rank in 
point of style, as poets, orators, historians, 
moralists, &c, he is to read them of course, but 
there is no need of his translating them back 
into their own language. 

Such is the course we should recommend to 
those persons who, having a desire to learn 
any language, have not the means of obtaining 
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the assistance of a teacher. The beginning wi 
be both tedious and laborious, the progress slow 
at first, but the attainment ultimately certain. 
We recommend this plan with so much more 
confidence, as we have tried it ourselves upon 
two languages, the Italian and the Spanish, and 
perfectly succeeded in acquiring a knowledge of 
them. 

A mother who has taken upon herself the 
education of her children, and cannot procure 
the assistance of a master, by adopting this 
course of studies, may n«t only teach her chil- 
dren any language she chooses, but will acquit 
it herself, although she had never known i 
word of it. We should advise her, before sh 
attempts to teach, to make herself mistress i 
the declinable parts, at least, and of the ft* 
pages of the book she means to translate from 
And if she should find many errors and im- 
perfections at first, let not that discourage her: 
let her, on the contrary, persevere, and bear in 
mind these lines of La Fontaine, in a fable where 
he introduces a fox, which being tired of to 
profession wishes to turn wolf. 

D'abord il s'y prit mal, puis un peu ineux, puii bien 
Puii enfin il n'y manqua rien. 
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ON SOME AUXILIARY MEANS THAT MAY BE 
USED WITH ADVANTAGE TO ACCELERATE THE 
ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGES. 

We have stated that it is chiefly through signs 
that languages are acquired, and that the sense 
of vision has a greater share than any of the 
other senses in their acquisition. In conformity 
with this doctrine, we shall now beg to suggest a 
means by which the task of the teacher may be 
materially assisted, and the improvement of the 
pupil greatly accelerated. 

We shall quote from an Essay that we pub- 
lished in 1826, upon that subject: — 

" I often observed that whenever it occurred 
that a French or Latin construction was too re- 
mote from the English mode of expression, it 
required a great many words to explain it to the 
student, and that I could not even always suc- 
ceed in making it quite clear ; but that by using 
a slate and pencil, writing down the sentence in 
both languages, pointing out the different order 
to be observed in the collocation of words or inci- 
dental clauses ; and lastly, by specifying such 
expressions as ought to be suppressed or added, 
difficulties suddenly vanished, and were so easily 
got over, that the pupil seemed ashamed of the 
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embarrassment he had experienced. From this 
circumstance I cenceived that, if the whole lesson 
was carried on upon that ocular and demon- 
strative plan, as far at least as the theory re- 
quires to be elucidated, much time might be 
saved, and a deeper, more accurate, and more 
lasting impression would be produced; for in 
that manner the philosophy of languages be* 
eomes, as it were, material, and metaphysical 
abstractions almost tangible: the eyes of the 
pupil complete on bis mind that impression 
which had been but imperfectly conveyed 
through the sole medium of his ear. After this, 
a few repetitions of the same construction, ap- 
plied immediately to other words, are sufficient 
to make it familiar to him. Indeed, if we 
acknowledge the principle, that nothing can be 
conveyed to the mind but through the medium 
of the senses, we must confess also, that the 
more of them we can engage at once towards the 
same end, the sooner and the more effectually 
we shall obtain our point. 

" This observation led me to think, that if 
the same plan was introduced in schools, it 
would be productive of the best and most de- 
sirable effects; as a great number of pupils 
might be taught at once, and nearly in the same 
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time as a single one. I resolved to try it. At 
the same time I conceived, that a slate would 
not answer my purpose in a school so well as in 
a private lesson, the size of a slate being too 
limited, and the characters traced upon it 
scarcely discernible by any pupil but by the one 
immediately close to the master. To obviate 
this difficulty, I caused a black board to be made, 
between three and four feet square, which, be- 
ing supported by an easel, and placed at my right 
hand, answered the same purpose as a slate, as 
I then used a piece of chalk, or a white pencil 
instead of a slate one. 

" I did not entertain the slightest doubt as to 
the efficacy of the plan ; for I recollected that 
in France, (and in many schools in England,) 
the whole course of the mathematics, from the 
first rule of arithmetic to the most complicated 
problems of algebra and fluxions, are taught on 
the same plan in all the schools which are 
under the direction of government, the Poly- 
technic school included. 

" In England, and in all the countries where 
the jealous tyranny of government does not 
prevent it, children are taught spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, and the other elementary branches 
of education, upon nearly the same plan. 
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" So far are abstractions susceptible of being 
explained, and conveyed to the mind by mere 
signs through the organ of sight, that l'Abbe 
de 1'Epee, and his successor, FAbbe Sicard, 
have found them sufficient to give to their 
deaf and dumb pupils a knowledge equal to 
that obtained by persons possessed of all theii 
senses. 

" Here some objections will naturally offer 
themselves, and probably be urged against the 
system I wish to introduce. 

" Are the forms of language susceptible of the 
same mode of demonstration as the mere spellinf 
of the words of which they consist? If a pro- 
blem in mathematics can be accurately analyst 
and demonstrated with material instruments, * 
it not because such problems are always appli- 
cable to matter, and supposed to be worked 
upon those bodies of which they are intended 
to determine the dimensions, weight, motion. 
&c, and because they are strict and invariable 
corollaries of principles equally strict and iov* 
liable? 

" But can the forms of language, mere met* 
physical abstractions, applied, not to sensibk 
objects, but to fugitive words, and frequently t» 
expressions of so whimsical a texture, as notti 
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be brought to any regular construction, and so 
very loose, that the same idea may be rendered 
in many different words, or the same words 
moulded in all the varieties of inflection and 
collocation, influenced and determined, not 
always by expressed locutions, but by verbal or 
even mental ellipses ; — can, will it be said, forms 
so vague and undefined, be brought to the test 
of severe mathematical demonstration? And 
admitting it to be possible, where are the pupils 
to be found, capable of following a train of me- 
taphysical arguments and deductions, which are 
only fit for the man of studious habits and lite- 
rary speculations ? Moreover, do not our Col- 
leges and Universities produce every year, young 
men as perfectly acquainted with the classics 
as anybody can ever expect to be, and yet all 
educated upon the plan you wish to super- 
sede ? 

" To these, or any other objections built on 
the same ground, I have to answer : that in 
languages, as well as in mathematics, the mind 
of man always proceeds from principles common 
to all; principles originally simple and clear, 
which constitute that which is called the gene- 
ral grammar of languages: that when those 
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principles, by no means numerous or intricate, 
have been imparted to, and well understood by, 
the pupil, they may be considered as data, and 
consequences be as safely drawn from them as 
from any mathematical axioms; that such con- 
sequences are applicable to the forms of speed 
and give them a character of precision, not other- 
wise to be obtained. 

" That all the words used in any language, ho* 
ever numerous, can be classed into ten different 
species at most, some of which are susceptible 
of inflexions, whilst others are invariable in tha' 
terminations. 

" That all the words belonging to the sauK 
species are liable to the same accidents, $ 
therefore the rules which affect them cant* 
brought under as many heads, a thing which a! 
grammarians have felt obliged to do. 

" That every sentence, however long or win- 
cate, can always be reduced to the following 
terms : a subject, a verb, an objective case direct 
an objective case indirect or oblique, attrikta 
to either of these, and conjunctive eapremffl> 
for there exists between a thought and its ex- 
pression a necessary affinity, which will n^ 
allow the one to be more complicated than th 
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other; and as the most complex idea can be 
reduced to a simple proposition, so can the most 
intricate sentence. 

" Moreover, some of the parts of speech follow 
with regard to each other, an order of arrange- 
ment which is sometimes invariable, and at 
other times may be either adhered to, or omit- 
ted, according to certain circumstances, which it 
is not the object of the present Essay to enter 
into, and which usually result either from the 
nature of the clauses, or from the harmony of 
the style. This relative order is equally binding 
or discretionary in the incidental clauses, and in 
the principal one. Whenever that order is 
fixed, it may be easily analysed and illustrated ; 
and when it is less strict, as the various ways in 
which the direct order may be altered are by no 
means numerous, nor unsupported by principles, 
(save the case of Gallicisms,) it will be no 
difficult matter to write them down, under each 
other, always beginning with the direct construc- 
tion,* which is the natural one, and the source 

* By direct construction, I understand that in which the 
subject of the sentence is first introduced, then the verb, then 
the objective case dibect, (regime in French) ; and lastly, the 
objective case indirect, which is always the last term of a 
proposition. The attributes, when there are any, must im- 

L 2 
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of every other collocation which may be devised. 
A few sentences of the same construction, re- 
produced and analysed on the board, will make 
it plain, and impress it on the mind." 

And, again, in a Letter addressed to the Uni- 
versity of London, in 1827, we insisted on the 
advantages to be derived from this mode of de- 
monstration, in the following terms: — 

" If I have to teach to my pupils the manner 
in which an idea is rendered in French, and the 
direct order of the words which are to express 
it, I first write on the board a plain English 
sentence ; under each word I write the French 
word that translates it; and then, in a third 
line, I write the words, inverted in an order 
agreeable to the genius of the French Im- 
mediately follow the word which they limit. Such is tke 
construction of the following sentence : 

l fiubiect jMononck que wnu tavez itre trit genereux, ) 

J \ My uncle whom you know to be veiy generous, 

(Adonni le moit dernier, 
2. Verb. 



l^Sve"' }t»eU.t month, 
3. Objective case \ Une montrc (fun grand prix, 
direct / A watch of a great value, 

4 Objective case \A la sceur de vctre cousin, 
indirect. J To the sister of your cousin. 

This direct order may thus be inverted for the pupil : 

1. Mon oncle que vous save* itre tres genereux. 

2. A y le tnois dernier, donni. 

3. A la scsur de voire cousin. 

4. Une tnontre d'un grand prix. 
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guage — whenever such an inversion is to take 
place — laying down, at the same time, and ex- 
plaining the rules for such a construction. For 
the first sentence I substitute another, then a 
third, and so on, until the principle is well un- 
derstood* This I ascertain, by desiring some of 
the pupils either to dictate to me the transla- 
tion of similar sentences, or to write it them- 
selves. 

" In that manner, there is no principle in the 
language, however abstruse, bat may be readily 
explained and easily understood; for the ex- 
planation assumes a character of precision and 
certainty not otherwise to be obtained 

" First. The sentence remains under the eyes 
of the pupils, and fixes their attention during the 
course of the explanation. 

" Secondly. Any word that might happen to 
change the construction, either as to the order 
of the words, or as to the mood or tense of a 
verb, may be readily inserted ; and thus the 
connexion of the different parts of the sen- 
tence, and their reciprocal influence, perceived 
at sight. 

" Thirdly. It affords the power of analysing 
succinctly, elliptical sentences and idioms > and 
of filling up the chasm. 
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u In a wordy by using this method* sentences 
and explanations assume, as it were, a body, and 
become tangible to the mind. 

" In teaching classes, no means likely to pro- 
cure an advantage of that kind, ought to be neg- 
lected, or thought little of; for experience has 
taught me the difficulty of being equally well 
understood by all the pupils. They sometimes 
have not heard the question to be solved, or 
they have lost a part of the explanation, and the 
connexion of their ideas is broken; at other 
times, the matter is too abstract to be well con- 
veyed to their minds in a few words, and they 
become confused. A written demonstration 
obviates all these inconveniences, as the point 
in question remains in sight, and all the va- 
riations to be made may be introduced progres- 
sively. 

" This mode of teaching will be found of ma- 
terial assistance, in fixing the meaning of words 
in the minds of the learners, in addition to the 
translation from French into English, with the 
advantage, that the words will not be learnt in- 
dependent of the rules that govern them, but 
always in connexion with them, and will assist 
in remembering them. With regard to the re- 
collection of words, I never found it a difficult 
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matter with the students; they soon succeed in 
knowing them again when they meet them. The 
using them with propriety seems to be the great 
difficulty, and not the recollection of them. By 
reading, we soon become acquainted with them. 
Etymology and analogy impart that knowledge 
to us, almost without our perceiving it 

" The calling of the pupils to the board, has 
the effect of exciting emulation, and the fear of 
shame among them ; besides, by obliging them 
to speak before their companions, it accustoms 
them to digest their ideas, and regulate their de- 
livery. 

" Another advantage peculiar to this mode 
of teaching is, that it affords a remedy against 
the talents of the master. It is a fact perfectly 
well known, that the best informed and most 
clever men are not always the best calculated to 
communicate to others the learning of which 
they are themselves possessed. The quickness 
and vigour of their understanding will often op- 
pose the progress of their pupils much more 
than their deficiencies. A man who never ex- 
perienced any material difficulty in the compre- 
hension of the subjects to the study of which he 
applied himself, and whose mind can reach in a 
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moment the remotest consequences of the most 
abstract principles; who has made himself a 
complete master of the science or language be 
teaches, and whose ideas upon the subject have 
become, by habit, so well connected, and so 
luminous, as to leave no doubts in his mind, 
and to remove every ambiguity or intricacy at- 
tached to it — such a man is sometimes too apt 
to forget, that all his pupils have not the capa- 
city, and none of them the experience, be is 
possessed o£ Having never felt their 
ciencies, he can never sympathize with 
Thinking the elementary principles and expla- 
nations too obvious to require being expatiated 
upon, instead of leading them to the conse- 
quences, through the premises, he only informs 
them of the result. Never will he imagine, that 
his being unintelligible to some of his pupils is 
owing to the suppression of the very principles. 
the explanation of which he considered to be su- 
perfluous. Too lightly thinking that the students 
are on a level with himself, he does not come 
down to them, but stalks along almost 
yet unconscious of his being deserted by 
young troop he has to lead. 

" Mechanical demonstration will be found to 
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be a sufficient check against that inconvenience, 
as it will oblige the teacher to travel over the 
whole of the ground, and force him to enter into 
analytical explanations. 

" I need scarcely say, that this mode of teach- 
ing may also be abused, by being recurred to 
when its occasion has ceased. It is meant to 
teach the collocation of words, and to explain 
difficulties away ; but when the construction is 
well understood, and no difficulties arise, using 
it would be a waste of time." 

We still take this opportunity of recommend- 
ing the same plan, as our experience from that 
time has only confirmed us in our conviction of 
its utility. It will be found also far more con- 
ducive to the improvement of the pupil in spell- 
ing than either dictation or cacography. 
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No. I. 

ON THE DEGREE OF PERFECTION OF THE SENSES 
IN CHILDREN AT THE TIME OF THEIR BIRTH. 

We have said that we have no reason to sup- 
pose that the sense of hearing is in any degree 
more perfect than any other. We have, on the 
contrary, every reason to suppose that both the 
sense of Vision and that of Hearing are the 
last to attain the fulness of their power ; for 
Nature, (and here we adopt the word nature to 
avoid making use of a more solemn one,) — 
Nature being always considerate and systematic 
in her general dispositions, must have given 
to the different senses at first, that degree of 
perfection which is necessary to preserve life. 
Now, neither vision nor hearing are in the 
slightest degree necessary for that purpose in 
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the first stage of our existence. Smelling we 
should consider the most perfect of our senses 
at first; for it is that which guides the child, 
and directs him to the source where he is to 
find the support of his life. Taste we should 
consider to be the next in perfection, as it is 
through its being gratified that we are induced 
to take the nourishment we require. Feelisg, 
which may be considered as existence itseUj 
becomes gradually more perfect, as experience 
teaches it to appreciate the various objects br 
which it is affected. 

Moreover, many children are born deaf, and 
consequently dumb ; others, much less in num- 
ber, are born blind ; but we are not aware that 
ever any child was born without being possessed 
of smelling, taste, or feeling. Either of these 
three senses may be lost in after life, through 
disease or accident ; but every child that is 
born, is born with them. Have we not then a 
right to conclude that those senses that are 
essential to the preservation of existence, that 
are never found wanting in any being, are more 
perfect from the beginning, than those the use 
of which becomes only necessary after a certain 
lapse of time ? 
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No. II. 

FARTHER REFLECTIONS ON THE HAMILTONIAN 
OR INTERLINEAL SYSTEM* 

We should not perform our task in its full 
extent, were we to dismiss this subject without 
making a few more observations upon it. What- 
ever its merits may be, and the various opi- 
nions that different individuals may entertain 
of it, it cannot be denied that when Mr. Hamil- 
ton brought that plan of teaching forwards, or, 
to speak more correctly, revived it in this coun- 
try, it gave to the study of languages an interest 
more general and popular than it had ever pos- 
sessed. Several circumstances concurred to 
produce that effect The facility with which it 
proceeded requiring no trouble or study from 
the learner ; the small number of the lessons 
necessary for the acquisition of any language ; 
thirty was, we fancy, the number fixed upon 
by the professor ; the progress insured to the 
pupil ; and, finally, the comparative trifling ex- 
pense at which the course of lessons could be 
obtained. When we consider, in addition to 
this, how favourable the moment was for its 
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appearance, we shall less wonder at the suc- 
cess it met with. The intercourse with the 
continent, and especially between France and 
this country, was becoming every day more 
general Many persons of all ranks, but espe- 
cially in the commercial and industrious classes, 
were desirous of going to France, but were 
deterred from indulging their desire by their 
incapacity of speaking the language. Now 
there came a man, who undertook, by means of 
a system of which he professed to be the in- 
ventor, to remove the obstacle in thirty lessons, 
and to enable anybody to understand and speak 
the French language with native correctness. 
Such an offer was too tempting to be resisted, 
and it was seized upon with eagerness. It was 
hailed by the press as * wonderful discovery; 
even the writers of the Edinburgh Review, only 
noticing the ease with which a certain amount 
of words is acquired, and not considering how 
deficient it is for the understanding of the 
idioms, niceties, and complicated or lofty parts of 
a language, bestowed their praises upon it 

It is true that the fallacy of the system was 
soon found out, especially by those persons who 
ventured to cross over to the continent, trusting 
to their thirty lessons; but the impetus bad 
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een given, and the study was and is generally 
allowed up. It is now taught in public insti- 
itions, in public and private schools, in which 
; would never have been thought o£ had not 
eachers been obliged to admit it for the sake of 
heir very existence. 

As to Mr. Hamilton being the inventor of 
bat plan of teaching, it is completely false, 
acquotot, a man endowed with far greater 
ibilities than Mr. Hamilton, and who has been 
lead only a few years, began to use it long be- 
ore him, and carried it on as far as it could be 
iseful. Locke recommended it as well as Phi- 
ipps. As the works of that gentleman are not 
50 generally known as those of Locke, we shall 
[juote his opinion in his own words : — 

" I am very well assured," says he, " if the 
Latin Testament was published with a literal 
English translation interlined, men of business, 
who have any time to spare, if they would but 
spend a week or a fortnight to learn their verbs 
or nouns, may, in a shorter time than I dare 
express here, attain to the understanding of any 
Latin author in prose. If some of the classic 
authors were thus published, it would be good 
service done to the public." — Philipp*' Method 
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of Teaching Languages. Third Edition* 17% 
p. 72. 

Upon that point, as upon a few others, « 
beg to differ with the learned professor, for the 
reasons we have before stated. Besides, thats 
a mere conjecture of the author, and it does 
not appear that he ever acted upon it himst 
We should think, even from the context of i 
lines, that he only meant such translations fe 
those learners who have not the benefit of; 
teacher. One remark we must make, it is tb 

! 

Mr. Hamilton selected also the Testament* 
his standard work, — a circumstance that mate 
it highly probable that he was acquainted ft 
Philippe* essay, and had taken the hint fat 
it. 

We shall now quote a most ludicrous install 
of the blunders in which this system of teacte 
will lead its followers. 

Not many years ago, over the windows of s 
house situated exactly opposite the British Ma- 
seum, a board was to be seen bearing * 
following words : — 

" D. H— 11— d, Professeur du Systeme H? 
miltonien d'enseigner la langue Francaise." 

Now it is hardly possible to write a more btf' 
barous sentence in French. 
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First, we do not say professeur d % wn systime. 
We may say with great propriety, professeur de 
langues, de mathematiques, d'astronomie, &c. 
but not professeur (Tun systime. We do not 
say either un systime (Fenseigner. The word 
systime requires a substantive and not a verb ; 
as, un bon 9 ou un mauvais, systime tfenseigne- 
ment, de manoeuvres, &c. So that in order to 
be written in correct French, Mr. H — 11 — d's 
sentence should have been — " D. H — 11 — d, pro- 
fesse (ou enseigne) la langue Frangaise d'apr£s 
(ou suivant, ou selon) le syst£me de Hamilton." 
But the man had in his head an English sen- 
tence, namely — D. H. 9 professor of the Hamilr 
tonian system of teaching the French language^ 
and according to the system, he translated it 
literally, thinking that if it was right in English 
it must also be right in French. He certainly 
was consistent, but very barbarous notwith- 
standing. 

In fact, it will be found upon experience, as 
we have already stated, that the Hamiltonian 
system will only lead you a very little way as to 
the understanding of the language you are learn- 
ing, and will not enable you to use it. >, 
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No. III. 

RICHARD CAREw's ANSWER TO THE FOLLOW- 
ING QUESTION : 

Whether the ordinary way of teaching Latin by 
the rules of grammar be the best way fir 
youth to learn it t 

" In my tender youth, I was by my father 
put to school, and so continued for nine or ten 
years to learn Latin, according to the common 
tendency of ordinary schoolmasters, by the rufe 
of Lilly's grammar. Afterwards I spent three 
years in the University of Oxford, and three 
more in the Middle Temple, one of our inns oi 
court From whence I was sent with my nude 
in his embassage beyond the seas, unto the kin; 
of Poland, whom, when we came to Dantzig, 
we found to have been newly gone from thence 
into Sweden, whither also we went after him; 
and in this journey, wanting the native language 
of those countries, I was often enforced to use 
the help of the Latin tongue to buy such things 
as we needed, and to confer with many persons, 
being often employed by my uncle's directions 
to deliver messages and receive answers, both to 
and from many great persons of the Dutch, 
Swedish, and Polish nations, and therein found 
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. great defect in the want of usual talking in 
ormer time in the Latin tongue, because I had 
>ften occasion to call for such things, and at 
>ther times to mention such things as we did 
seldom or never meet with the names of in our 
woks. After my return and short staying here, 
[ was sent by my father into France, with Sir 
Henry Nevill, who was then Ambassador Leiger 
;o Henry the Fourth, that there I might learn 
the French tongue, which language, though it 
seemed very hard to me in the beginning, be- 
cause my ignorance made me unable to distin- 
guish one word from another, and so imagine 
that those people used to talk much faster than 
we did ; in a little time, when by often hearing 
their talk, I began to discern the distance of one 
word to another, I found they used to talk much 
more deliberately than we do, and so by reading 
and talking, I learnt more French in three quar- 
ters of a year than I had done Latin in above 
thirteen ; wherein, though I will not deny but the 
use of my grammar did something help me to 
make me the better apprehend the coherence of 
speech, yet I have ever since conceived, upon 
my learning by practice, that usual talking, and 
much writing and reading, open a surer and 
readier way to attain any tongue than the tedi- 
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ous course which is used in the Latin, by con- 
struing and parsing according to the rules of 
grammar. These and many other things haw 
made me a little to look after the natural corns 
of learning divers languages; and so I findtte 
languages were not first devised by the rules * 
grammar, but that the rules were framed ac- 
cording to the common practice of speech, aft 
which, when in many words and phrases tis 
particulars differ from the general, they make n 
a huge number of exceptions." 

Erasmus, before R. Carew, had complaint 
of the same neglect in teaching language* 
namely, that young men, when leaving coDeft 
were almost totally ignorant of the names of & 
most common and usual things in domestic ee- 
nomy . He expresses himself thus : Scis boor 
eruditionis partem esse sore rerum nominal 
supra modum cessatur a grammatids vulgaito 
quorum vitio fit ut adolescences post ante 
annos in grammatica contritos, vix norint uJL 
arboris, piscis, volucris, quadrupedis, aiit kf- 
minis rerum nomen. Nee domi quidem ufe 
supellectilem latin& nominare possunt ; adec 
quum volunt sibi dari mantile, dicunft: B 
mihi rem, et aut indice digito est opus, *- 
▼ulgatas linguae subsidio. — Erasmus, Dial^ 
de Pronunciatione. 
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No. IV. 
Phillips' nine rules for construing 

LATIN. 

Philipps reduces to nine the number of rules 
necessary for a learner to construe the Latin 
language into English : we shall give them in 
his own words : — 

First. That the adjective must be of the 
same gender, number, and case with the sub* 
stantive to which it belongs. 

Secondly. That the verb must be of the same 
number and person with its nominative case, 
which is always the actor (meaning subject) or 
the principal word in every sentence. 

Thirdly. When two verbs come together the 
latter is to be in the infinitive mood. 

Fourthly. A noun coming after a verb active 
is put in the accusative case. 

Fifthly. Words are used in the accusative or 
ablative on account of some preposition either 
mentioned or understood. 

Sixthly. Verbs neuter, such as sum, fio 
€ansto f verbs passive, such as existimor, habeor, 
videor, &c, require after them a nominative 
case- 
Seventhly. A noun after an adjective in the 
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comparative degree is put in the ablative, arc 
after the same in the superlative degree is p. 
in the genitive case. 

Eighthly. The latter of two substantives, when 
coming immediately together, is commonly put 
in the genitive -case. 

Ninthly. When a question is asked, the an- 
swer must be given in the same case, whether 
it be a noun, pronoun, or participle : and th 
same tense of a verb with which the question t 
required. 

These nine rules are of course subject t: 
many modifications; for instance, as an exer- 
tion to the eighth rule, when two nouns signify^ 
the same thing are used together they are boc 
put in the same case ; as Urbs Roma, Urbes 
quam dicunt Roman, ab Urbe Roma, &c. ; te 
such modifications or exceptions are bet& 
learnt by copious translations under a judicious 
teacher than by the dry and tedious learuk 
of the rules in a grammar; that is wha 
Philipps meant in giving these nine generi 
rules. 
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No. V. 

ROGER ASCHAM'S OPINION CONCERNING DOUBLE 
TRANSLATION, AND TESTIMONY TO THE 
SPEEDY PROGRESS MADE BY QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH BY FOLLOWING THAT SYSTEM. 

Plinius Secundus, a wise senator of great ex- 
perience, excellently learned himself, a liberal 
patron of learned men, and the purest writer, in 
my opinion, of all his age, (I except not Sueto- 
nius, his two schoolmasters Quintilian and 
Tacitus, nor yet his most excellent learned 
uncle, the elder Plinius,) does express in an 
epistle to his friend Fusius many good ways for 
order in study; but he beginneth with trans- 
lation, and preferreth it before all the rest. 

But a better and nearer example herein may 
be our most noble Queen Elizabeth, who never 
took yet Greek nor Latin grammar in her hand 
after the first declining of a noun and a verb, 
but only by this double translating of Demos- 
thenes and Isocrates daily, without missing 
every forenoon, and likewise some part of Tully 
every afternoon, for the space of a year or two, 
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hatb attained to such a perfect understanding in 
both the tongues, and to such a ready utterance 
of the Latin, and that with such a judgment, £ 
there be few in number in both the Universities 
or elsewhere in England, that be in both tongue 
comparable with her Majesty. And to concWe 
in a short room the commodities of double trass* 
lation, surely the mind, by daily marking, firs. 
the cause and matter; then, the words a£ 
phrases ; next, the order and composition ; after. 
the reason and argument; then, the forms afc 
figures of both the tongues ; lastly, the measure 
and compass of every sentence, must needs, by 
little and little, draw unto it the like shape o 
eloquence as the author does use which is read 
And thus much for double translation. 

No. VI. 

NOTE ON THE CHANGE THAT TOOK PLACE l> 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE UNDER LOUIS XIII 
AND XIV. 

The alterations that took place in the Frenca 
language at that epoch were not the result of 
chance or the produce of caprice. They wer« 
the consequence of reinvestigation, of the consi- 
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deration of the relations that existed between 
the different parts of speech, of the power of in- 
flexions, &c The principles and rules of the 
language were then determined by the united 
authority of the French academy, of the well- 
educated part of the community, and of the 
polite portion of the nation,— we mean the court. 
The influence and effect that those alterations 
had on the genius of the language, will be easily 
conceived, when it is remembered, thatMalherbe, 
who lived under the preceding reign, and that 
of Louis XIIL, who had himself begun the re- 
formation of the language, and is justly consi- 
dered as the father of the present French poetry, 
had declared that the French language could 
very well accommodate itself to songs, ballads, 
odes, (especially erotic ones,) eclogues, and any 
such light kind of poetry, but it had neither 
elevation or dignity enough for the higher 
branches'of composition, and that it would never 
be fit for tragedy nor epic poetry. Now Mal- 
herbe died in 1627. Le Grand Corneille was 
born in 1606, and produced the Cid, the first 
good French tragedy, in 1637; so that ten 
years after the death of Malherbe, Corneille en- 
tirely reversed his judgment, so great was the 
revolution the language had undergone in that 

M 
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short space. Racine was born. in 1639, and 
thirty years after the representation of the Cid, 
in 1687, carried, in his Andromaque, French 
tragic poetry to a degree of perfection that has 
never been excelled. La Henriade, many yean 
after, proved also that the French is not unequal 
to epic poetry. 



THE END. 
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